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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








A BRIDAL LETTER. 


Wet, dearest Fanny, all is o’er, 

Your little friend is really married ; 
T’ve been a bride a week or more, 

And all the time at home have tarried. 
The folks are calling in to see, _ 

And wish me joy on the occasion ; 
I never knew, most certainly, 

A match required so much persuasion. 


I had a brilliant wedding-day, ’ 
The dinner was extremely splendid, 
And for my jewels and array, 
A sum had been expended. 
But then the colonel’s very nich 
‘And wished his bride to look becoming, 
And does not choose that I should be 
Forever stupid farthings summing. 


The ball at night was very gay, 
They laughed and talked and danced till morning; 
But ere the party went away, _ 
I could not help a little yawning. 
I never heard the clock strike ten 
Until I had a real lover; 
We kept hours at school—but then 
I thought the eve would ne’er be over. 


My husband—dear, how strange it seems 
‘or me to say so—just remem 

Your friend, dear Fan, is not fifteen, 

And will not be till next December. 
The people laugh at it, my dear, 

And smile and joke with one another; 
And it does sound extremely queer, 

When I’m called Mre., like my mother ! 


But to return, ae wish to know, 

Of course, about my lord and master ! 
Well, in his gait he’s rather slow, 

Once broke his leg by some disaster ; 
~~ very tall, om, ty a : 

e quite resem your old granny! 

Has lost an eye and several teeth !— 

Now is'nt it distressing, Fanny ? 


I = say I love him ry x 
ut then pa peaues e marriage, 

Told me of India shawls and pearls, 

Of liveried servants and a carriage, 
Of looks of envy vainly sent 

From far and near towards his daughter ; 
So, with a sigh, I gave consent, 

But wished him well—across the water ! 


Mamma was highly pleased, of course, 

To find my face had so attracted 
A man of wealth—and to refuse, 

She said, would prove me quite distracted. 
He’s very nearly fifty-three, 

I ht him much too old and hearty ; 
But ma declared, it could not be 

A better age for either party! 


So we are wedded—I’m a bride, 

And have a coach and servants many; 
But I'd give them, and more besi 

For one good romp with you, dear Fanny. 
I jong to hear about the gute, 

To talk old times and school-tricks over, 
When we could dance the hours away, 

Quite undisturbed by beau or lover ! 


What pleasant days we used to have, 
Chase butterflies from flower to flower, 
And dress our dolls on holidays, 
In that delicious grape-vine bower. 
Ah! they were happy, happ days, 
I wish the present to o) arry! 
But then ‘tis vain to wish, I know— 
How foolish people are to marry ! 


I want to see you very much, 

When I get thro this dissipation ; 
I'd like to come and spend a week, 

You sent so kind an invitation; 
*T will be a most delightful ride, 

And then I'll get the ane you bet me; 
So, Pll come down to Sunnyside, 

That is—if Colonel B. will let me! 











ORIGINAL TALES, 





THE FESTIVAL OF SAINT AGATHA. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir is some three hundred years since, that Naples rang with the 
account of one of those appalling tragedies, which sometimes ap- 
point an era in the drama of existence, and direct us to the terrible 
conviction of heaven’s undying mindfulness, in exacting the retribu- 
tive consequences of our crimes. 

Blinded by our passions and our pleasures, in the witless inexpe- 
rience of youth, we enter the fabric of their revel, and mingle in 
the poisoned feast, disdaining admonition, and unheeding the untire- 
ing scrutiny of Providence ; nor wake we from the fleeting dream 


of enjoyment, till we see the baseless edifice crumbling over our 
heads, and about to bury us in its ruin; then do we tremble 
for our recklessness—then do we acknowledge that justice has 
not slept. 

Such a lesson did the awful experience of his eventful and varied 
life read to the Count del Sforsa, of Naples, the last representa- 
tive of a noble house, the most unworthy of his name. His early 
years, devoted to the unchecked licentiousness of passion—to 
the systematic pursuit of its indulgence ; his latter years instanced, 
with the catastrophe of his being, that however prolonged be the 
award of heaven’s justice, sooner or later it will come ; and sure 
and steady, though siow, did it track him through existence, till it 
closed with him in the death-struggle, and ended the tragedy of 
his life. 

We forbear to dwell upon the excesses of his youth: suffice it 
for his character, he was a “gallant, gay Lothario.” A libertine 
in principle, to be esteemed one was his ambition; and to pluck 
some fair being from the proud pinnacle of woman’s purity, seemed 
an inestimable trophy. The count had travelled through the 
greater part of Europe; and in his career of vice, at many of its 
courts did he leave the blighting evidence of the seducer’s trail, in- 
famy and dishonour. To an attractive person he added an intellect 
for intrigue, which afforded opportunities to his passion; and with 
such a character his precursor at Paris, (for that metropolis must 
be the arena of his introduction to our readers,) he soon plunged 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipation, and was welcomed by its 
fairest votaries with a world of smiles: 





“Drink, man, drink!” said the count, his eye sparkling with 
triumph as he spoke. “A countess, by the Virgin, with a form as 
goodly as ever vegetated on Italian soil. Drink, and give me joy, 
or I’li say thou enviest me my fortune.” 

This was addressed to his cousin and the companion of his vice, 
a younger son of the house of Sivechi, as they sat in a private 
apartment of the the hotel de , about seven weeks after 
their arrival in the French capital. Decanters, well replenished 
with the sparkling juice of the grape, and reflecting the brilliancy 
of twenty lamps, lay in gay disorder on a table before them, with 
glasses, goblets, and the other paraphernalia of the bacchanal. 
They were sitting at either end of the table, and a silence of unu- 
sual length had stolen upon their revel, when the Count del Sforsa 
thus abruptly broke in upon it: 

“Nay, but,” replied his cousin, in a tone of warning, and without 
responding to the smile that wreathed the lips of the count, “ thou 
art playing a fearful game. Bethink thee, man ; the daughter of || 





bosom ; and, by heaven, thou’lt have a host, tracking thee to the | 
death, for her dishonour.” 
* Poh! thou hast but a faint heart. Well would I merit the 


relatives. Go to; thou’rta pitiful gallant, Sivechi. Ha! ha! ha! 
in faith, a noble conquest! Here have been vour Parisian youths 
humbling in her chains for twelve months past ; but (let's toast my 
exquisite fortune, sir knight!) the triumph was reserved for me.” 

“ Well, I desire not to mar its enjoyment by forebodings of evil ; 
but I much wonder at the celerity of thy proceedings. Here have 
we not been, as yet, two months, yet art thou already basking in 
success. I pray thee, count, give me the vantage of thy experience 
—how thou didst woe her, with such despatch, to thy purpose t” 
“On the good old system, cousin! sighed my way to her heart ; 
plied her with fair words ; promised with an oath (fore heaven, no 
trifling one !) to wed her ; vowed eternal constancy, and—ha! ha! | 
ha! dost envy me?” | 
“Tn faith, no; but I'll wager thee fifty ducats thou’lt have to ful- 
fil thine oath ; and if so, thou’lt regret that thy ambition was not, 
like mine, less delicate.” 

“ Prophet of evils!” said Del Sforsa; “but thine envy makes 
thee so.” 

“ Nay, cousin, thou chargest me falsely. Thou knowest I have 
ever been less ambitious, but more secure. When thou wert 
scaling the apartment of Donna Isabella, at Madrid, I was enjoying 
a moonlight flitting with her mother ; and while thou wert eloping 
with the niece of Cardinal Scevola, from Rome, I was satisfied to 
bask in the smiles of her maiden aunt. Between us was there this 
difference—thou wert run through thy body and thy character; I 
preserved a whole skin and a fair fame.” 

“ Well, well, I absolve thee from suspicion” But let’s drink to 
my better fortune.” The count proceeded, in a musing tone, @ 
shade of gloom gathering over his countenance—‘ Marry—pah ! 
And what, though she love me, is she other than a 
The unspoken term was written in the curl of his upper lip. 
“In sooth, a fitting wife for tlie Count de] Sforsa. No, no! it 





— 
Thou lookest as grave as if thou wert a preacher of morality. 'Fore 
heaven, if thou wilt not drink and be gay, I'll leave thee. Drink, 
I say, drink.” 

A short time before the appearance of Count del Sforsa on the 
arena of Parisian “ ton,” Leonora, elder daughter to the Marchese 
de Marotti, had succeeded in exciting what is termed a sensation, 
among its higher circles. Lively, ardent and beautiful—iauded, 
flattered and caressed, the fair Neapolitan attracted round her per- 
son a legion of wooers ; and emerging from the encumbering rusti- 
city which she had imbibed from her education, (for she was reared 
in the seclusion of her father’s domain,) she assumed the elegant 
“hateur” of Parisian refinement, and in a short time rendered her- 
self the centre of a throng. Del Sforsa arrived in Paris, attached 
himself to her party, and, with his usual success, to her affections. 

Our readers are already intimate with the event, so fatal to her 
honour and her peace ; nor shall we disgust them with the detail of 
his systematic villany in advancing his designs. An oath, that a 
fiend might tremble to forswear, pledged with affected solemnity, 
satisfied her of his honourable purpose ; and, in the frailty of her 
heart, under such a promise, she dared to venture without the en- 
shrining sanctuary of her sex, whence to step is to become the vic- 
tim of shame and misery. 

Regardiess of the consequence to his victim, after an interval of 
some weeks, the destroyer of her peace left the unfortunate Leo- 
nora to wonder at his absence, and tremble for her fame. Without 
advising her of his intention, or solacing her with the hope of his 
return, he took a last farewell of the French metropolis ; and, vaunt- 
ing of his success, proceeded, in company with his gallant relative, 
to terminate the vile drama of his vices at Rome. Yes, that was the 
last scene of the comedy—there did the curtain drop upon the tri- 
umph of infamy, and pleasure and folly fled shrieking from the stage ! 





“ Does he still slumber!” whispered Augusta to her father, as, 
with a noiseless step, she entered the apartment of the unknown 
invalid. ‘I myself have prepared the medicine, which the doctor 
directed us to give him when he should wake.” 

“ He yet sleeps, my child,” replied her father, a man that might 
have numbered his forty-fifth year; “and ‘twere better he should 
still sleep.” As he said this, he gently moved aside a curtain of 
| crimson silk; and the light falling on the patient's countenance, 
| discovered it pale and wan, with a bandage fagten@@ round his fore- 
head, on which was observed a few particles of encrusted biood. 
The sick man slowly opened his eyes, and gazed alternately upon 
the two forms that were bending over him. After a moment, they 
were fixed steadily on that of the young female, who, with a vial 


the Marchese de Marotti. Revenge seldom sleeps in an Italian || jn her hand, stood blushing beneath his gaze. 


Indeed, she whom we have introduced to our readers under the 
name of Augusta, was one upon whom to look is to desire to look 


| again. Her form, faultless in its symmetry as the most perfect off- 
favours of my lady-love, should I fear, forsooth, the rapiers of her | spring of the sculptor’s chisel, was of the middle height, and there 


was that pliant delicacy in her movements which evinces that the 


| girl has not yet merged in the woman. There was a genive in 


her countenance that gave it an expression of exquisite sweetness, 
and heightened the interest of her beauty. It was the struggle of 


| untutored innocence with the intelligent spirit of her soul’s enthu- 


siasm. It left you in doubt whether you gazed upon the woman 
or the child ; but it satisfied you that mind had made her its sanc- 
tuary, and innocence its shrine. 

“ Will it please thee, signor,” said she, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ to drink of the doctor's prescription t I have prepared it for 


| thee by his direction.” 


A faint smile played upon the lips of the patient, as he answered : 
“To have poison mingled by such hands, would be to render it 


| balsam to the taste ; and I doubt if there be not bliss in the wound 


that claims the tending of such a physician.” 

Augusta blushed deeper, as she extended to him the vial. He 
tasted the medicament, and then restored it to her, remarking, 
much to the annihilation of his former compliment— 

“If its virtue be proportioned to its bitterness, I should be hale 
even on the moment.” ‘Turning to the father, he questioned :— 
« May I learn the name of my host and lovely hostess, that I may 
thank ye for your kindness?” 

Augusta held down her head, with a look of abashed confusion ; 
while her father, suppressing a smile, replied : 

“To Lucio de Cervani dost thou owe thy mishap, and he esteem- 
ed it his duty, as did his daughter, to devote their attention to thy 
recovery. I was returning from Rome, where the duties of my 
profession brought me, signor, when thy horse came in collision 
with my carriage, and starting, threw thee from the saddle, I had 
thee conveyed to this villa, which i and my daughter have tenant- 
ed for a short while ; and I now rejoice to see thee better.” 

“J thank thee, signor.” (After a pause,) “Thou art not a na- 
tive of Rome, then?” 








could not be, though heaven were to plead for her.—Sivechi, that 





ominous face of thine is minding me that I have a conscience. 


«No, I am of Naples. A painter by profession ; and am travel- 








162 


ling, with my daughter, 
stitution.” 

“ Of Naples, saidst thou. Then are we countrymen.” 

“Indeed! May I in return demand thy name !” 

“ Del Sforsa, signor.” 

‘Ha! Count del Sforsa?” 

“The same; and he gives thee and thy fair daughter thanks ; 
nor thinks he severely of his wound, when it commends him to your 
kindness.” 

The placid features of De Cervani were, at first, slightly agitated ; 
but the latter words of the noble invalid reduced them again to 
their usual expression of staid serenity. He remarked : 

“Though not with the person, I am intimate with the name of 
Count del Sforsa; and I doubly regret the unfortunate accident 
that subjects him to such attention.” 

Report, that seldom inclines to speak well; and that, in its cha- 
racter of Count de! Sforsa, could scarcely exaggerate ill, had made 
De Cervani familiar with his name and habits. Perhaps it was un- 
der the influence of this knowledge, that he hinted to the silent Au- 
gusta the necessity of leaving him to further repose, and wishing the 


for the improvement of my art and con- 


“Where, saidst thou, in the name of wonder?” - 

“ At the Villade Verdi, four miles without the south gate, on the 
left of the Tiber. ‘Till then, adieu.” The count set spurs to his 
horse, and left the gay Sivechi in mute surprise. ‘Count Del 
Sforsa marry a painter’s daughter,” said he, as having lost sight 
of his cousin, he ascended the marble steps of the hotel. .“ By 
heaven, I'll become a good christian, and believe in miracles.” 





It was the eve of Saint Agatha, and the morrow. was to dawn 
upon the consummation of their loves. 

The moon, sailing in solitary: splendour through the expanse of 
unclouded blue above them, shed its pale light upon the forms of 
Augusta and her father, as they stood in the piazza that fronted the 
chateau. The lawn, before them, sloped away in gentle undula- 
tions to the Tiber, whose glassy surface, frequently seen through 
the vistas of silvered foliage, imaged back the enchantment that 
kissed it into light. On the left was a grove, which, with its dark 
shadows, appeared in gloomy relief to the light aspect of the green 
soil; and far in the distance rose the dim Apennines, mingling their 
summits with the sky. An occasional mound rose from the slant- 
ing surface, on the right, relieving the perspective from the slightest 





patient an untroubled rest, withdrew with her from the apartment. 

“ An angel!” said the count, with enthusiasm, as he caught the 
last glimpse of her silken drapery—“ an angel from heaven, that I 
have seen a thousand and a thousand times in my dreams.” He 
had risen from his pillow, and he now sunk, exhausted from the ef- 
fort. “A painter's daughter—hum; and yet-—pah—what would 
Sivechi say? Hold; might I not—no, by the Virgin, no!” He 
spoke the last words with violent energy, as if combating with the 
evil genius of his nature. Gradually a smile of unaffected softness, 
such as had never before gleamed upon the countenance of Del 
Sforsa, lit up his pale features; when, after an interval of a moment, 
he continued—* She is so beautiful and innocent, and her dark hair 
hangs so gracefully around her shoulders; and her eye, beaming 
with such intellectual lustre ; and her voice, that sounded with the 
music of the heart, as she poured its tenderness in my ear. ‘Then 
she moves with such unstudied elegance, as if nature formed her 
for a throne. Yes, she would well fit the title of countess and —” 


’ 





Within that moment, did the current of his nature change. Count 
feelings—that the hour, which in anticipation was delight, would 
| date the decease of her happiness; that the gay peal of the nuptial 


Del Sforsa, the callous libertine—the villain of method—the scoffer 
of virtue, was the slave of an influence, that he ever despised; 
though scarcely to himself could he acknowledge it—he loved. 





Why should we pace with time, when we can outrun him. Let’s 
flee and meet him at six month’s distance. He'll soon be with us, 
I warrant. 

“TI confess, that report has done me no injustice,” said Del 
Sforsa. He was seated with Cervani in the principal apartment of 
the “ Villa de Verdi,” the painter’s temporary residence. “I con- 
fess, that report has done me no injustice ; but the confession 
should suffice to thee that I am-changed. I swear by my soul's 
salvation, (his hand was pressed to his heart,) “that I love thy 
daughter with an undying love—that my hope of heaven is not 
dearer to my heart, that ” 

“« My lord count,” interrupted Cervani, “thou must excuse the 
suspicions of a father’s love. Men speak evil of thee. Thou dost || 
not say they slander. If then thou shouldst forget thy love, and in | 
time return to the revel of thy early vices, alas for my poor Augusta.” |) 
He melted into tears. | 

“«Cervani, thou wrongest me,” said the count, with passionate 
earnestness. ‘ The love I bear thy daughter would encompass 
thine a hundred fold. Excuse me; but I feel that thou wrongest me.” || 

The unaffected pathos which the count had thrown into his last |} 
words, considerably inclined the heart of the painter towards him. 
The moistened eye of the old man turned upon him with a softened 
expression ; and taking advantage of it, he proceeded. “She has 
not denied to thee that she loves me ; why then with acruelty that || 
belongs not to thy nature, let one vague suspicion, one slanderous 
fear grow between such hearts, and interrupt their union? Rank, 
title, fortune, all—I throw at her feet. Give me thy daughter, 
Cervani, and receive me as thy son.” 

“That she loves thee, is no secrect to me,” replied Cervani, in 
a tone less severe than he had yet spoken; but thou knowest, my 
lord, it is a sacred trust, and should not be hastily disposed of. 
Every hope, every desire, every idea of mine, directs to her. She 
has been to me al! that I required. She lives, if not alone, at least 
the highest in my affections; and should I see her slighted, her 
love disregarded, and her fine sensibility shocked Ah, my 
lord ! life could not support that.” 

“Cervani! Father, if thou wilt suffer it—but hold: here she 
comes. Question her of her love ; and it may be that she will de- 
cide for thee.” Augusta, unknowing the subject of their interview, 
at. this moment entered the room. Her countenance was dressed 
in the pleasure of her heart ; but the smile that dimpled her little 
mouth, was checked by observing the moisture on her father’s 
cheek. She advanced to him, and looked with mournful inquiry 
in his face. All three were silent for a moment, when Cervani 
taking her by the hand, as he was about to lead her from the apart- 
ment, addressed the count : 

“And she shall decide, my lord. Do thou await us here, we 
shall soon return.” 

Needs it, that we inform our readers what passed between Au- 
gusta and her father. They did return: both were in tears. 

“Take her, Count Del Sforsa, thou hast won her love; and may 
heaven bless ye in the union,” 
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“ Ha, ha, ha,” langhed Savechi. 
“ Nay, laugh till thy sides burst,” said Count Del Sforsa, as placing 
his foot in the stirrup, he mounted his well caparisoned steed, 








| ber of the night. 





| for pleasure lives in those moonbeams, father, and it sails on the 
| silver surface of the 


|| to the enthusiasm that gave being to a theorv so fallacious; and, 


| not yet arr 
| father?” 


monotony ; and at irregular intervals, in front of the chateau, appear- 
ed the venerable oak and graceful willow; their green leaves gently 
stirred by the voiceless zephyr, that woke not the breathless slum- 
It was such a scene, and such a night, as the poet 
loves to realize in his dreams; the perfection of beauty, to which 
not even his ample imagining could any thing supply. 

Avgusta’s hand was thrown around her father’s neck, and her 
ringleted head was lying on his shoulder. His arm twined with 
paternal fondness round her exquisitely proportioned form, and ever 
and again he pressed her to his bosom. Both were gazing with 
intent earnestness on the incomparable prospect around them ; and 
for some time, neither ventured to intrude a remark, lest a sound 
would destroy the spell of delicious enchantment that hovered over 
the spirits of, at least, one of them, and that one, Augusta ——. Oh, 
letme pause! My heart is too fuli with the knowledge of their des- 
tinies to proceed. Loved, loving and happy, what prescience could 
she have that to-morrow was to change for ever the. tone of her 


bell, would but summon misery to its revel, that ——. She knew 


it not—she was happy ——. 

A noble education had given a delicate refinement to the intel- 
lectual taste which nature liberally bestowed upon Augusta. Warm, 
artless and imaginative, such a scene as that-she then looked upon, 
hallowed as it was by the presence of a father, had a charm, a holy 
influence for her, of which but few are conscious. Her large black 
eye, as it gazed upon the pensive night-orb above, wore an expres- 
sion of constrained rapture, as if she feared that to give utterance 
to the bursting enthusiasm at her heart, would be to destroy what 
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“No, Augusta; I love to indulge the pleasure of so surprising 
him. He shall first wed the daughter of Lucio de Cervani, the 
travelling painter, and then receive the dower which it befits the 
house of Marotti to bestow.” 9 ag 

And who was Lucio de Cervani? No other than the father of 
Leonora—the dishonoured, the abandoned Leonora ! 

The Marchese de Marotti, whose other name was Lucio de Cer- 
vani, was one of those characters, who, to a great imbecility of 
jodgment, united the finest and most sensible feelings of the heart. 
His daughters, Leonora and Augusta, he had educated in the re- 
tirement of the country, wisely preserving them apart from the con- 
tagion of fashionable extravagance; but, in the case of the former, 
he afterward baffled the good intent of his first purpose. The evi- 
dence of their dispositions, as they advanced in years, decided the 
bent of his affections in favour of the younger; and if he did not 
regard Leonora with the affection of a father, all of that feeling 
which he withheld from her was devoted to her sister. Haughty 
to indifference, violent to excess, she possessed none of those en- 
dearing qualities which so much commended Augusta to the heart 
of her parent; and it was under the influence of that disregard that 
he saw her depart for Paris, whither she had been invited by the 
noble relatives of her deceased mother, without a thought of the 
consequence or a sigh of regret. . : 

The mind of the marchese was nota little tinctured with the 
romance which pervaded the spirit of the age; and induced by its 
instinct, he determined to divest himself of his rank for awhile, and, 
in company with Augusta, travel as an humble painter through Italy. 
Til health obliged him to delay at Rome; and being advised by the 
physicians that the country air was necessary to renovate his consti- 
tution, he rented the elegant little villa to which we have already 


introduced our.readers. 
[ To be continued.] 
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BOOK TABLE. 


“ Atice Pavuer, or the Memoirs of a Man of the World,” by the 
author of Sydenham, is one of the most interesting works of fiction 
that has recently fallen under our notice. It is trom the press of 
Carey & Hart. The same publishers have sent forth the first vol- 
ume of “ Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Midshipman,” and 
promise the continuativn as early as possible after its appearance in 
London. 

Carter, Hendee & Co. of Boston, have issued “ Popular Lessons 
in Astronomy, on a new plan;” by Francis I. Grund; in which 
some of the leading principles of the science are illustrated by actual 
comparisons, independent of the use of numbers. Also a ‘‘ Geogra- 
phical Copy-book ;” by William C. Woodbridge; which consists of 
outline and skeleton maps, adapted to the use of schools, with ex- 
planations of the nature, use, and construction of maps. 

The first series of ‘Canterbury Tales;’’ by Sophia and Harriet 
Lee, revised, corrected, and illustrated with a new preface, has 
been published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The same booksellers have sent forth, in a style of unrivalled 





seemed to her too bewitching to be otherwise than the evanescent 
creation of a moment. She looked and looked, and still it was the 
same ; and the assurance, as it were, of its reality, emboldened her 
to vent every fecling in the word, as she uttered, in her own sweet 


and earnest accents: 

“ Father!” 

He responded to the appeal by pressing her closer to his bosom. 

“Oh, father!” her countenance became more animated as she 
spoke, “‘ why do they tell me there is nought but care and sorrow 
in this sweet world of ours, where all things are so redolent of | 
beauty and sweetness ? Could sorrow moisten the eye that looks 
upon such a scene? Oh, no! care dwells not im this neighbourhood ; 





Tiber, and wanders in the trackless blue of 
No, no, no; care could not come hither!” 
A sob was his only reply 


heaven. 
How false—her father was in tears. 


| 


as the quick ear of Augusta caught the sound, her eye was turned 
on his countenance. Soon did the pearly moisture tremble on her 
eyelid, and both were silent for a moment ; but Cervani, overcoming 
his emotion, at least the semblance of it, affected to smile, as he 
wiped the tear from its bed, and replied to: the silent interrogatory | 
of her look. 

“‘T only feared, Augusta, that it might not always be thus.” 

“Then cease thee to weep, my father ; for if we anger not hea- | 
ven, it may be ever thus.” She recovered from the dejection of | 
the moment. “ Thou wilt be always near me, and my sister, and | 
.” She hesitated and hung down her head, while her cheek | 
was suffused with a deeper dye of exquisite crimson 

“And the Count del Sforsa, thou wouldst say, Augusta. Well, 
my child, may he prize and cherish thee as he professes, and thy 
father will be happy too.” 

But Cervani felt otherwise. There was a boding at his heart, a 
dark presentiment in his mind, that not even the witchery of such a 
moonlight scene could charm away. 

“ It is strange,” said Augusta, after a pause, “ that my sister has 

ived. Should she not have been here before now, my 











“True; a fortnight since. But I fear me our courier has met 
with some mishap, and my letter has not reached her in time.” 

“ But is it well, that she be not with us to-morrow 1” 

“Tt were better otherwise, but it cannot be remedied.” 

“ Might we not, then, wait her arrival, father, and defer our-—” | 

“ Nuptials, Augusta. But no, my child; to defer them now, would | 
be paying bu tlittle deference to thy spouse, and our noble guests.” | 

A silence of some moments again ensued; it was broken by | 
Augusta : 

“ But wilt thou not admit the eount to our secret before the mor- 


|| American literature and the patronage of native authors. 


beauty, “the Geographical Annual, for 1834.”” The object, it appears 
from the preface, in undertaking this publication was to supply, with 
distinctness and accuracy, the greatest quantity of geographical in- 
formation in the smallest possible compass. This has been accom- 
plished by the originality and simplicity of its plan, together with 
the aid of minute yet distinct and elegant workmanship; for this 
little volume will be found to contain between forty and fifty thou- 
sand names of places, twenty thousand of which have their lati- 
tudes and longitudes affixed, aflording a body of information three 
times as extensive as that supplied by the generality of quarto at- 
lases. In the preparation of the work, neither pains nor expense 
seem to have been spared in obtaining the latest authorities, and 
showing to what perfection the art of map engraving can be carried. 
To render the work more perfect, two maps of the United States 
have been added to this edition; together with tables of about twelve 
hundred places. With this addition, the publishers think, it will be 
found one of the most complete atlases ever published in this country. 

John Doyle has published a pocket edition of the ‘‘ Most Impor- 
tant Tenets of the Roman Catholic Church fully explained.” No- 
thing can be more true than the following passage: ‘The author of 
these pages claims no other than the merit of compilation. To at- 
tempt any thing original in the point of christian faith, would soen 
lead to falschood and heresy; for the tenets of faith are not lke the 
principles of any natural science, which, being essentially imperfect, 
are always subject to improvement, and, therefore, to > Re- 
| ligion, with its principles, came pure and perfect from the hands of 
God; improvement is, consequently, impossible, and the greatest 
and highest authorized exertion which man can make, is toexplain, 
defend, or enforce the principles of this divine dispensation. What 
is perfect cannot be improved.’ : 

“The Religious Souvenir for 1834,” edited by G. T. Bedell, D. D. 
and published by Key & Biddle, of Philadelphia, is a christmas, 
new-year, and birth-day present, which the old may bestow upon 
the young, without the fear of contaminating their minds with louse 
and unprofitable fiction. ‘There is one plate in this volume exceed- 
ingly well engraved—the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 
from the burin of Smillie. . pars 

A neat little pocket almanac for 1834, edited by Edwin William 
embellished with a vignette and several other plates, has been laid 
upon our table by I. Disturnell. It contains the names of the offi- 
cers of the government, members of congress, army and navy lists, 
foreign ministers and consuls, and various other iniormation, besides 
blank pages for memoranda, and a selection of entertaining articles 
in prose and verse. Its accuracy in statistics may be relied on. | 

“The North American Magazine,” for November, contains its 
usual quantity of terse, original matter. We were particularly struck 
with a prose sketch, by Morrison Mattson, called the “Stolen 
Daughter;” a poem, from the pen of the editor, called the “Code 
and Creed of Rome;’ and the “ Spirit’s Day Dreams,” by Albert 
G. Greene, also in verse. ‘They are all excellent in their way. 
Among the “table talk,” we find an account of the formation of a 
society, denominated the “ American Institute of Letters,” which, it 
appears, has been organized in Philadelphia, for the promotion of 

i A list of 
the officers, censors, and honorary members, is printed, among 
whom we find the names of some of the most distinguished men iu 
the country. . 

We have read with pleasure the “City-hall Reporter and New- 
York Law Magazine,” for the present month. Mr. Lomas, the edi- 
tor, has acquitted himself with much ability, and laid before-his 
readers several papers, replete with valuable information. Gould, 
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and sat proudly on the saddle; “but mind thee, cousin, the morn- 
ing of Saint Agatha.” 


row, father?” 





Banks & Co. are the publishers of this periodical, which is exceed- 
ingly cheap at sixty-two and a half cents a number. 
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CHAPTER VIL.——-THE PRILOGOPHER. 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





[Tuere is a singular coincidence between the following amusing 
tale, and Mr. Cooper’s last novel of “The Headsman.” The differ- 
enceis, the one treats the subject in a comic, the other in a serious vein. 
We copy the tale from a selection called the “‘ Republic of Letters,” 
printed in Glasgow, the present year, where it is noticed as having 
originally been published in the London Monthly Magazine. It is 
presumed that neither the author of the tale nor of “The Headsman” 
had the least idea of borrowing from the other.—xps. n. y. mirror. | 





HEREDITARY HONOURS. 
A TALE OF LOVE AND MYSTERY. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
“ Si tu es pot de chambre, tant pis pour toi.”— Voltaire. 
Heaggpitary honours are, certainly, the most rational of human 
devices. It was an excellent idea to suppose that a man pro- 


e combater. This redoubled, in Laura’s bosom, the interest she 

ad conceived for him. There is nothing renders a young lady more 
ardent in her attachment than the supposition that her lover has 
committed some enormous crime. Her father thought he might 
make a good thing out of his new acquaintance. He resolved to find 
out if he was rich—if rich, he could marry him to his daughter; if 
poor, he might as well inform against him, and get the reward. An 
attorney is a bow—a crooked thing with two strings to it. 

It was in the wood that the lawyer met the stranger. The stran- 
ger was examining a tree. “ Strong, strong,” muttered he; “yes, 
it is worth buying.” 

“ Are you a judge of trees, sir ?’’ quoth the attorney. 

“Hum! yes, of a peculiar sort of tree.” 

“ Have you much timber of your own ?” 

“ A great deal,” replied the stranger, coolly. 

“ Of the best kind ?” 

“Tt is gaeny used for scaffolding.” 

“Oh, good deal!” The lawyer paused. “You cannot,” said he, 
archly, “conceal yourself; your rank is sufficiently apparent.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Yes, my daughter says she heard you boasting of your hereditary 


agated his virtues to the most distant posterity. Few notions || distinctions; four hundred years it has existed in your family.” 


ave succeeded better in keeping the world in order. In fact, it 
was the best method of granting to the multitude. the inestimable 
ift of a perpetuity of dependence. Had the idea stopped with the 
ng or chief magistrate, it would not have been half so beautiful, or 
a hundredth part so useful. So far, a reason for the custom is ob- 
vious to the most superficial. Hereditary distinction, it is said, pre- 


serves a people from the wars and tumults that might arise from the | himself, “ always quarte 


contests of elective distinction. Very well—I do not dispute this 


“Tt has, indeed!” 

* And does the property, the cash part of the business, go with it?” 
“Yes! the government provide for us.”” 

“Oh, a pension !—hereditary, too 7” 

“You say it.” 

“ Ah, ’tis the way with your great families,’ said the lawyer to 
on the public.” 

“What's that he mutters about quartered?” inly exclaimed the 


assertion—it is plausible. But dukes and earls? If their honours stranger with emotion. 


were not hercditary, would there be contests about them? The 
world suffers itself to be disturbed by individuals wishing to be 
kings, but it would not be so complaisant to every man that wished 


“Ttis from our taxes their support is drawn,” continued the lawyer. 
“ Drawn, sir!’ cried the stranger, aloud. 
“ And if it be not the best way of living, hang me?” concluded 


to bea lord. “On ne desarrange pas tout le monde pour si peu de || the lawyer. 


chose,” we should not have wars and discords, as the seeds of that 


yer. 
“ You!’ faltered the stranger, clasping his hands; “horrible sup- 


sort of ambition. We do not, then, grant hereditary honours to these || position !” 


ag as the purchase of peace—we do not make them as a bargain, 
ut bestow them as a gratuity. Our reasons, therefore, for this 
nerosity, are far deeper than those which make us governed by 
ing Log to-day, because, yesterday, we were governed by his ex- 
cellent father, King Stork—so much deeper, that, to plain men, they 
are perfectly invisible. But.a little reflection teaches us the utility 
of the practice. Hereditary superiority to the few, necessarily pro- 











duces hereditary inferiority to the many—and it makes the herd || stranger, kneeling on his pocket 


contented with being legislatively and decorously bullied by a sort 
of Dp sgn habit. | 
and the custom reconciles them to the hereditary privilege of Mes- 
seigneurs the Cooks. tm: 
CHAPTER Il.—THE MEETING. 
‘*As it fell upon a day.” 

There is a certain country, not very far distant from our own: in 
a certain small town, close to the metropolis of this country, there 
once lived a certain young lady, of the name of Laura. She was the 
daughter and sole heiress of an honest gentleman—an attorney at 
Jaw—and was particularly addicted to novels and falling in love. 


CHAPTER IV. — ENLIGHTENED SENTIMENTS. 


“ Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o’er it in such scenes would steal with tranquil grace ” 
Childe Harold. 


“You will really marry me, then, beautiful Laura,” said the 
handkerchief. 
Laura blushed. “ You are so—so bewitching—and—and you will 


essieurs the Eels are used to be skinned— || always love me—and you will tell me who you are.” 


“ After our marriage, yes,” said the lover, somewha‘ discomposed. 
“No—now, now!” cried Laura, coaxingly. He was silent. 


“Come, I will get it outof you. You are an eldest son?” 


“Indeed I am,” sighed the stranger. 

“ You have an hereditary title?” 

“ Alas, yes!” 

“Tt descends to you?” 

“Tt does !” 

“You have a—a—the means to support it ?” 


“ Assuredly,” . 
“Convince me of that,” said the lawyer, who had been listening 


One day she was walking in the woods, in a pensive manner, ob- “ ; ee : 
serving how affectionate the little birds were to each other, and ny py ene a ae is yours—let you have killed your 


thinking what a blessing it was to have an agreeable lover—when, 


“ Wonderful liberality !’ cried the stranger enthusiastically, and 


leaning against an elm tree, she perceived a young man, habited in throwing himself at the lawyer's feet. 


a most handsome dress that seemed a little too large for him, and 
of that peculiar complexion—half white, half yellow—which custom 
has dedicated to romance. He wore his long, dark locks sweeping 
over his forehead—and fixing his eyes intently on the ground, he 
muttered thus to himself :—“ Singular destiny! fearful thought ! 
Shall I resist it? shall I fly? No! that were unworthy of the name 





CHAPTER V.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
“ The soul wears out her clothes.”—Plato.— Apparently not: 


The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. The mystery about 


him attracted the admiration and marvel of the people at the little 


I bear! For four hundred years my forefathers have enjoyed their || inn at which he had taken up his lodging. They were talking about 
honours—not a break in their lineage. Shall I be the first to forfeit || him in the kitchen one faeen when the boots was =k his 


this hereditary distinction? Away the thought!” 


coat. A tailor from the capital, who was travelling to his country- 


The young gentleman walked haughtily from the tree, and just || seat, came into the kitchen to ask why his breakfast was not ready. 


before him he saw Miss Laura, fixing her delighted eyes upon his 
countenance, and pleasing herself with the thought that she saw 
before her an earl marshal, or a grand falconer at the least. The 











“Tt is a beautiful coat!’ cried the boots, holding it up. 
“ What a cut!’ cried the chambermaid. _ 
“It is lined with white silk,” said the scullion, and she placed her 


young gentleman stood still, so also did the young lady—the young || thumb on the skirts. 


gentleman stared, the yonng lady sighed ! 


“Ha!” said the tailor, “what do I see? it is the coat of the Mar- 


“Fair creature!’ quoth the youth, throwing out his arm, but ima || quis de Tete Perdu—I made it myself. 


somewhat violent and abrupt manner, as if rather striking a blow 
than attempting a courteous gesture. 
Full of the becoming terror of a damsel of romance, Laura drew 
herself up, and uttered a little scream ! 
“What!” said the youth, mournfully, “do 
Laura was affected almost to tears—the youth took her hand. 


“It is out! it is out!” cried the waiter. “The gentleman isa 


marquis! Gemini, how pleased Miss Laura will be !’ 


“What’s that, sir? so the strange gentleman is really the Marquis 


,, || de T@te Perdu?” asked the landlady. “John, take the fresh eggs 
too, fear me?” |! to his lordship Y” 
e 


“Impossible!” said the tailor, who had fixed on the fresh eggs 


__ I shall not pursue this interview further. The young people were || for himself—“‘impossible!” And while he laid his hand on the egg- 
in love at first sight—a curious event that has happened to all of us |! stand, he lifted his eyes to heaven—“ Impossible! the marquis has 
in our day, but which we never believe happens to other people. || heen hanged thie twelvemonth !” 


What man allows another man to have had any bonnes fortunes? 
Yet, when we sec how the saloons of the theatres are filled by what 
must once have been bonnes fortunes, the honour must be confessed 
to be of rather a vulgar description! But what am I doing? Not 
implying a word against the virtue of Miss Laura. No, the attach- 
ment between her and the unknown was of the most Platonic | 
description. “They met again and oft;” and oh! how devoutly | 
Laura loved the young cavalier! She was passionately fond of rank. 
It seldom happens, in the novels liked by young ladies, that a lover 
is permitted to be of less rank prubl p son. Smaller people 
are only brought in to be laughed at—odd characters—white-stock- 
nee quidnuncs—fathers who are to be cheated—brothers to be in- 
sulted :—in short, the great majority of human creatures are Russell- 
squared into a becoming degree of ludicrous insignificance. Ac- 


CNAPTER VI.—THE DEPARTURE. 
“ They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his time plays many parts, 
Of which the end is death.”— Shakspeare. 
“Good heavens! how strange!’ said the lawyer, as he dismissed 


the landlord of the little inn. “I am very much obliged to you: 
only think—I was just going to marry my daughter to a gentleman 
who had been hanged!’ 


Laura burst into tears. ‘What if he should be a vampire!’ said 


she: “it is odd that a man should live twelve months after hanging.” 


Meanwhile the stranger descended the stairs to his parlour; a 


‘oup of idlers in the passage gave hastily way on both sides. Nay, | 
the housemaid, whom he was about, as usua!, to chuck under the 


cordingly, to Miss Laura, a lover must necessarily be nothing of a e } t 
chin, uttered a loud shriek, and fell into a swoon. 


Calicot; and she reflected with indescribable rapture on the certainty 
of having a gallant whose forefathers had enjoyed something four 


“The devil!” said the stranger, glancing suspiciously round, “am 


hundred years in the family! But what was that something? She || I known, then?” ; ¢ 
i i “Known! yes, you are known!” cried the boots; “the Marquis 


was curious—she interrogated her lover as to his name and rank. 


He changed colour—he bit his lip—he thrust both hands into his || de Téte Perdu !” 


breeches pockets. “I cannot tell you what I am,” said he. “No! 
charming Laura, forgive me—one day you will know all.” 
“Can he be the king’s eldest son?” said Laura to herself. After 
all, this mystery was very delightful. 
She introduced the young gentleman toherfather. “Ah! quoth 
the former, squeezing the attorney’s hand, “ your family have been 
friends to mime.” 
“How!” cried the attorney, “are we then acquainted 7—may I 
crave your namie, sir?” 
The lover looked confused—he mumbled out some excuse—just at 
sent, he had reasons for wishing it concealed. Our unknown 
ad a long military nose—he looked like a man who might have 
shot another in a duel. 
“ Aha!” said the attorney, winking; and lowering his voice— “I 
smell you, sir—you have killed your man, eh !” 
“Ha!” cried the stranger; and slapping his forehead wildly, he 
rushed out of the room. 
_.. CHAPTER IIl.—THR LAWYER MATCHED. 
“ But let us change the theme.”—Afarino Faliero. 


It was now clear—the stranger had evidently been a brave trans- 
gressor of the law ; perhaps an assassin—certainly a victorious sin- 











* Sacre bleu” said the stranger, flinging into the parlour in a vio- 


lent rage. He locked the door. He walked up and down with une- 


ven strides. ‘Curse on these painful distinctions—these hereditary 
customs!” cried he, vehemently; “they are the poison of my exist- 
ence. I shall lose Laura—I shall lose her fortune. I am discovered. 
No, not yet; I wili fly to her, before the boots spreads the intelli- 
ence. I will force her to go off with me. Go off! how many peo- 
ple have I forced to go off before !” 
To avoid the people in the passage, the stranger drop 


pocket 


oe -. P.” “ 
Marquis de Tete Perdu—” Here her- voice was choked by emotion. 


“Damnation! what of him ?” - 

With great difficulty Laura sobbed out the word “ H-a-n-g-e-d! 

“Tt is all up with me!” said the stranger, with a terrible grimace, 
and he disappeared. . 

“Gh! he is certainly a vampire!” wept the unfortunate Laura; 
“at all events, after having been hanged for twelve months, he can- 
not be worth much as a husband.” 








from the 


window. He hastened to the lawyer’s house ; he found Miss Laura | 
in the garden; she was crying violently, and had forgotten her | 

andkerchief—the stranger offered her his own. Her eyes | 
tell on a marquis’s coronet, worked in the corner, with the initials 
! it is too true, then,” said she, sobbing; ‘“ the—the | 


“ The tendency of the age is against all hereditary demarcations.” 
M. Boyer de Collard. 


It was a melancholy, dreary day, and about an hour after the 
above interview, it began to rain cais and dogs. The mysterious 
stranger was walking on the high road that led from the country 
town; he hoped to catch one of the public vehicles that passed that 
way toward the capital. He buttoned up the fatal coat, and took 
particular care of the silk skirts. “In vain,” said he, bitterly, “is 
all this finery; in vain have I attempted to redeem my lot. Fate 
pureues me everywhere. D—— it! the silk will be all spotted; I 
— not get another such coat soon; seldom that a man of similar 
rank——” Here the rain set full in his teeth, and drowned the rest 
of his soliloquy. He began to look round for a shelter, when sud- 
denly he beheld a pretty little inn, standing by the road-side; he 
quickened his pace, and was presently in the traveller's room dryin 
himself by the fire. There was a bald gentleman, past his pose | 
climacteric, sitting at a little table by the window, and reading 
“ Glumenborchiusisiculorum on the propriety of living in a parallelo- 
gram, and moving only in a right angle.” Absorbed in his own 
ye the stranger did not notice his companion; he continued to 

ry his shirt-sleeves, and mutter to himself. “Ah!” said he, “no 
love for me; never shall I marry some sweet, amiable, rich young 
lady; the social distinctions confine me to myself. Odious law of 
primogeniture ! hate‘ul privileges of hereditary descent!” 

The bald gentleman, who was a great philozopher, and had him- 
self written a large book, in which he had clearly proved that “Man 
was not a monkey,” started up in delight at these expressions.— 
“ Sir,” said he, warmly, holding out his hand to the stranger, “ your 
sentiments do credit to your understanding ; you are one of the en- 
lightened few whose opinions precede the age. Hereditary distine- 
tions! they are indeed one of the curses of civilization.” 

“You speak truly, venerable sir,” said the stranger, sighing. 

“Doubtless,” continued the sage, “ you are some younger son de- 
prived <a ights by the absurd monopoly of an elder brother.” 

“No, | am myself the elder son; I myself exercise, and therefore 
deplore that monopoly.” 

“Noble young man! what generosity! see what it is to be wise!” 
said the philosopher; “knowledge will not even allow us to be selfish.” 
The stranger kindled into enthusiasm, and into eloquence.— 
“What,” said he, “ what is so iniquitous as these pre-ordinations of 
our fate against our will? We are born to a certain line: we are ac- 
complished to that line alone; our duty is confined toa certain rou- 
tine of execution ; we are mewed up like owls in a small conventual 
circle of gloom ; we are paid sufficient for what we perform; we have, 
therefore, no incentive to our enterprise and ambition; the greater 
part of our life is a blank tous. If we stir abroad into more wide and 
common intercourse with mankind, we are perpetually reminded that 
a stamp is upon us; we cannot consult our inclinations; we must 
not marry as we please; we can never escape from ourselves ;—” 
“ And,” pursued the philosopher, who liked to talk himself as well 
as to listen—“and while so unpleasant to yourself are these danger- 
ous and hateful hereditary distinctions, what mischiefs do they not 
produce to your fellow-creatures? Condemned to poverty, they are 
condemned to the consequences of poverty—ignorance and sin; they 
offend, and you hang them.” 

se Hang them !”” 

“Ah!” The benevolent stranger covered his face with his hands. 
“What pebeateees tenderness!” said the philosopher. “Pardon 
me, sir, I must introduce myself; you may have heard of me; I am 
the author Slatterenobigioso; you, so enlightened, are probably an 
author yourself; perhaps you have turned your attention to morals 
and are acquainted with the true naturéd of crime.” 

“ Ay,” groaned the stranger, “I am acquainted with its end.” 
“Or perhaps biography, t e great teacher of practical truths, made 
you first learn to think. For my part I amuse myself even now by 
taking the lives of some of my most remarkable contemporaries.” 
“Indeed!” said the stranger, with inexpressible dignity, and then 
putting on his hat with an air, he stalked out of the room, saying, 
over his left shoulder, in a voice of conscious pride—‘“ And I, sir, 
have done the same.’ 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE JEALOUSY. 
“ She wrongs his thoughts."— The Corsair. 


“ Ah, miss!” said the tailor, as he passed through the country 
town on a high-trotting horse, and met the unfortunate Laura 
walking homeward, with “The Sorrows of Werter” in her hand— 
“Ah! so the spark has carried himself off. How could you be so 
taken in? What! marry a r 

“I know what you would nay interrupted Laura, haughtily, 
“and I beg you will be silent. You knew him, then?” 

* Ay, by sight. I have seen him on Syne eemen, sure enough. 
But you will meet him no more, I guess; he is wanted in town to- 
morrow morning.” ‘ 

“Gracious heaven! for what?” said Laura, thinking the Marquis 
de Téte Perdu was again apprehended for not having been hanged 
sufficiently. ive ; 
“Why—be prepared, miss—he is going to tie the noose.” 
“Wretch! perfidious wretch!” shrieked Laura, as her fear now 
changed into jealousy; “do you mean that he is going to lead an- 
other to the altar?” eS : ; 
“Exactly, miss!” said the tailor, and off went his high-trotting 
orse. 





CHAPTER IX.—-THE DENOUEMENT. 


“ It is not for myself I do these things, but for my country.” 
lutarch’s Aphorism when in place. 
Common Aplorism among ell placemen. 
“Poor cousin Jack !”’ said the lawyer, as he was eating his break- 
fast; “he has been playing very naughty pranks, to be sure: but he 
is our cousin, nevertheless. We should pay hir all possible respect. 
Come, girl, get on your bonnet; you may as well come with me; it 
will divert your mind.” ' ‘ 
“La! papa—but, to be sure, there will be a great crowd. It isa 
most affecting sight; and, after all, I think a drive may do me good.” 
“That's right, girl,” said the father; and they were soon on the 
road to the capital. They arrived at an open space, but filled with 
spectators; they beheld a platform, raised above the heads of the 
people. Laura grew very faint with anxiety and heat. She 
the spectators talking to each other. = : 
“They say,” observed one, “that it is with great difficulty he waa 
rsuaded to the calling; it has been four hundred youre in the 
= He took himself away, but came back when he heard the fees 
were augmented. You know. he gets all the clothes.” : 
“'There’s poor cousin Jack,” quoth the attorney ; “howpale he is!” 
Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, who was about to be 
hanged, moved a well-known agyre.. 
“'Phe Marquis de Téte Perdu!” cried the lawyer, aghast. 
“My lover! my lover!” screamed Laura. 
“My eye! that’s the hereditary hangman!” said a bystander, 


with open mouth. ‘ 
“ Hereditary hangman!’ said an English lord, who wes by 
chance an attendant at the spectacle. ftterodauary hangmar !— 








hat a burlesque on the peerage ! 
Wks ie 0 baslongua, wralp-or is thoome about as wise as the other ? 
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CE. own rank, had sent her to a convent, where confinement had driven 
ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDEN _lewsih Ghebewedtaty quits Goegtn” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER SIXTY-NINE- 


The lunatic asylum at Palermo. 
Palermo, June 28. 

Two of the best conducted lunatic asylums in the world are in 
the kingdom of Naples—one at Aversa, near Capua, and the other 
at Palermo. ‘The latter is managed by a whimsical Sicilian baron, 
who has devoted his time and fortune to it, and with the assistance 
of the government, has carried it to great extent and perfection. 
The poor are received gratuitously, and those who can afford it 
enter as boarders, and are furnished with luxuries according to 
their means. 

The hospital stands in an airy situation in the lovely neighbour- 
hvod of Palermo. We were received by a porter in a respectable 
livery, who introduced us immediately to the old baron—a kind- 
looking man, rather advanced beyond middle life, of manners singu- 
larly genteel and prepossessing. ‘‘ Je suis le premier fou,” said he, 
throwing his arms out, as he bowed on our entrance. We stood 
in an open court, surrounded with porticoes lined with stone seats. 
On one of them lay a fat, indolent-looking man, in clean gray clothes, 
talking to himself with great apparent satisfaction. He smiled at 
the baron as he passed without checking the motion of his lips, and 
three others standing in the door-way of a room marked as the 
kitchen, smiled also as he came up, and fell into his train, appa- 
rently as much interested as ourselves in the old man’s explanation. 

The kitchen was occupied by eight or ten people all at work, 
and all, the baron assured us, mad. One man, of about forty, was 
broiling a steak with the gravest attention. Another, who had been 
furious till employment was given him, was chopping meat with 
violent industry in a large wooden bowl. Two or three girls were 
about, obeying the little orders of a middle-aged man, occupied with 
several messes cooking on a patent stove. I was rather incredu- 
lous about his insanity, till he took a small bucket and went to the 
jet of a fountain, and getting impatient from some cause or other, 
dashed the water upon the floor. The baron mildly called him by 


| 








name, and mentioned to him as a piece of information that he had 
wet the floor. He nodded his head, and filling his bucket quietly, | 
poured a little into one of the pans, and resumed his occupation. | 

We passed from the kitchen into an open court, curiously paved, | 
and ornamented with Chinese grottoes, artificial rocks, trees, cot- | 
tages and fountains. Within the grottoes reclined figures of wax. 
Before the altar of one, fitted up as a Chinese chapel, a mandarin | 
was prostrated in prayer. The walls on every side were painted in | 
perspective scenery, and the whole had as little the air of a prison as | 
the open valley itself. In one of the corners was an unfinished grotto, 
and a handsome young man was entirely absorbed in thatching the | 
ceiling with stripes of cane. The baron pointed to him, and said | 
he had been incurable till he had found this employment for him. | 
Every thing about us, too, he assured us, was the work of his pa- 
tients. They had paved the court, built the grottoes and cottages, 
and painted the wails, under his direction. The secret of his whole | 
system, he said, was employment and constant kindness. He had | 
usually about one hundred and fifty patients, and he dismissed upon 
an average two thirds of them quite recovered. 

We went into the apartment of the women. These, he said, 
were his worst subjects. In the first room sat eight or ten employed | 
in spinning, while one infuriated creature, not more than thirty, but | 
quite gray, was walking up and down the floor, talking and gesti- | 
culating with the greatest violence. A young girl of sixteen, an 
attendant, had entered into her humour, and with her arm put af- | 
fectionately round her waist, assented to every thing she said, and 
called her by every name of endearment while endeavouring to si- | 
lence her. When the baron entered, the poor creature addressed | 
herself to him, and seemed delighted that he had come. He made 
several mild attempts to check her, but she seized his hands, and | 
with the veins of her throat swelling with passion, her eyes glaring 
terribiy, and her tongue white and trembling, she continued to de- | 
claim more and more violently. The baron gave an order to a | 
male attendant at the door, and beckoning us to follow, led her | 
gently through a small court planted with trees, to a room contain- | 
ing a hammock. She checked her torrent of language as she ob- | 
served the preparations going on, and seemed amused with the idea | 
of swinging. ‘The man took her up in his arms without resistance, | 
and laced the hammock over her, confining every thing but her 
head, and the female attendant, one of the most playful and pre- | 
possessing little creatures I ever saw, stood on a chair, and at every | 
swing threw a little water on her face as if in sport. Once or twice, | 
the maniac attempted to resume the subject of her ravings, but | 
the girl laughed in her face and diverted her from it, till at last she | 
smiled and dropping her head into the hammock, seemed disposed | 
to sink into an easy sleep. 

We left her swinging and went out into the court, where eight or 
ten women in the gray gowns of the establishment were walking | 
up and down, or sitting under the trees, lost in thought. One, with 
a fine, intelligent face, came up to me and curtsied gracefully with- | 
out speaking. The physician of the establishment joined me at the 
moment, and asked her what she wished. ‘ Tokiss his hand,” said 
she, “‘but his looks forbade me.” She coloured deeply, and folded | 
her arms across her breast and walked away. The baron called 
us, and in going out I passed her again, and taking her hand, kissed | 
it and bade her good-by. ‘You had better kiss my lips,” said | 
she, “ you'll never see me again.” She laid her forehead against | 
the iron bars of the gate, and with a face working with emotion, 
watched us till we turned out of sight. I asked the physician for | 
her history. “It was acommoncase,” he said. ‘She was the daugh- 








'| limbs, her health is improved, and excepting an occasional parox- 








ter of a Sicilian noble, who, too poor to marry her to one of her 


The courts in which these poor creatures are confined, open up- 
on a large and lovely garden. We walked through it with the 
baron, and then returned to the apartments of the females. In 
passing a cell, a large majestic woman strided out with a theatrical 
air, and commenced an address to the Deity, in a language strangely 
mingled of Italian and Greek. Her eyes were naturally large and 
soft, but excitement had given them additional dilation and fire, and 
she looked a prophetess. Her action, with all its energy, was lady- 
like. Her feet, half covered with slippers were well-formed and 
slight, and she had every mark of superiority both of birth and en- 
dowment. The baron took her by the hand with the deferential 
courtesy of the old school, and led her to one of the stone seats. 
She yielded to him politely, but resumed her harangue, upbraiding 
the Deity, as well as I could understand her, for her misfortunes. 
They succeeded in soothing her by the assistance of the same play- 
ful attendant who had accompanied the other to the hammock, and 
she sat still, with her lips white and her tongue trembling like an 
aspen. While the good old baron was endeavouring to draw her 
into a quiet conversation, the physician told me some curious cir- 
cumstances respecting her. She was a Greek, and had been 
brought to Palermo when a girl. Her mind had been destroyed by 
an illness, and after seven years’ madness, during which she had re- 
fused to rise from her bed and had quite lost the use of her limbs, 
she was brought to this establishment by her friends. Experiments 
were tried in vain to induce her to move from her painful position. 
At last the baron determined upon addressing what he consi- 
dered the master-passion in all female bosoms. He dressed him- 
self in the gayest manner, and, in one of her gentle moments, en- 
tered her room with respectful ceremony and offered himself to her 
in marriage! She refused him with scorn, and with seeming emo- 
tion he begged forgiveness and left her. ‘The next morning, on 
his entrance, she smiled—the first time for years. He continued 
his attentions for a day or two, and after a little coquetry she one 
morning announced to him that she had re-considered his proposal, 
and would be his bride. 
her for the ceremony, and she was carried in a chair to the garden, 
where the bridal feast was spread, nearly all the other patients of the 
hospital being present. The gaiety of the scene absorbed the at- 
tention of all; the utmost decorum prevailed; and when the cere- 
mony was performed, the bride was crowned, and carried back in 
state to her apartment. She recovered gradually the use of her 


ysm, such as we happened to witness, she is quiet and contented. 
The other inmates of the asylum still call her the bride ; and the 
baron, as her husband, has the greatest influence over her. 

While the physician was telling me these circumstances, the 
baron had succeeded in calming her, and she sat with her arms 
folded, dignified and silent. He was still holding her hand, when 
the woman whom we had left swinging in the hammock, came 
stealing up behind the trees on tiptoe, and putting her hand sud- | 
denly over the baron’s eyes, kissed him on both sides of his face, 
laughing heartily, and calling him by every name of affection. The 
contrast between this mood and the infuriated one in which we had 
found her, was the best comment on the good man’s system. He 
gently disengaged himself, and apologized to his lady for allowing 
the liberty, and we followed him to another apartment. 

It opened upon a pretty court, in which a fountain was playing, 
and against the different columns of the portico sat some half dozen 


They raised her from her bed to prepare | 
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raniums, every flower that is rare and beautiful scenting the air 
from a hundred overladen poles, and the merest pittance will pur- 
chase the rarest and loveliest. It seems a clime of fruits and flow- 
ers; and if one could but shut his eyes to the dreadful contrasts of 
nakedness and starvation, he might believe himself in a Utopia. 

We were standing on the balcony of the consul’s residence, (a 
charming situation overlooking the Marina,) and remarking the 
gaiety of the scene on the first evening of our arrival. The con- 
versation turned upon the condition of the people. The consul re- 
marked that it was an every-day circumstance to find beggars 
starved to death in the streets ; and that, in the small villages near 
Palermo, eight or ten were often taken up dead from the road-side 
in the morning. The difficulty of getting a subsistence is every 
day increasing, and in the midst of one of the most fertile spots of 
the earth, one half the population are driven to the last extremity 
for bread. The results appear in constant conspiracies against the 
government, detected and put down with more or less difficulty. 
The island is garrisoned with troops from Italy, and the viceroy 
has lately sent to his brother for a reinforcement, and is said to feel 
very insecure. A more lamentably misgoverned kingdom than that 
of the Sicilies, probably does not exist in the world. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TURK, 
OR REMINISCENCES OF THE LAST MASQUERADE. 
Given at the Park theatre in the winter of 1829, '30. 


Tue “potent, grave and reverend signiors” of our honourable 
corporation, then constituting in truth a municipal power over this 
little kingdom of Gotham, more potent than aulic council or doges 
of Venice—for it was then t and trated, and not sub- 
divided and circumscribed, as it now happily is, into two legislative 
bodies—had already assembled in their saloon, and the glare of 
innumerable lustres, dazzling between the huge columns of the 
dome, struggled in vain to diffuse the effulgence of noonday splen- 
dour over the sombre crimson of the rich tapestry which hung in 
massive folds from the ceiling, or the still darker hues of the anti- 
quated portraits of revolutionary patriots, that decorate the walls 
of this superb chamber, which, little as is said of it, might vie in 
magnificence of arrang t with the gorgeous apartments of Eu- 
ropean palaces. 

The president, then ex-officio president, from being mayor of the 
city, reminded the honourable members, that one of the special sub- 
jects of discussion for that sitting, was the ordinance to prohibit 
from this time henceforward the holding of public masquerades. 
An animated debate ensued, and the immoral tendency of these ex- 
hibitions or amusements, being presented in an imposing point of 
view, as an argument in favour of their suppression, and one which 
was universally admitted to be founded in truth, no person present, 
when the question assumed this aspect, felt emboldened to risk his 
reputation, as a moral and religious member of the community, and 
especially of this responsible body, by taking opposite ground to the 
objection thus raised; whereby the ordinance was, after a few re- 
marks, passed almost nemine contradiscente. But there was one of 
these venerable fathers, less venerable in age and disposition than 
by the office he held, who, feeling somewhat more inclined perhaps 
than his compeers to participate in the pleasures of the gay world, 
as they passed along, was resolved at least to visit the last mas- 
querade ball, to be given this same evening at the Park theatre, 











patients. A young man of eighteen, with a very pale, scholar-like 
face, was reading Ariosto. Near him, under the direction of an 
attendant, a fair, delicate girl, with a sadness in her soft blue eyes 
that might have been a study for a mater dolorosa, was cutting paste 
upon a board laid across her lap. She seemed scarcely conscious | 
of what she was about, and when I approached and spoke to her, 
she laid down the knife and rested her head upon her hand, and 
looked at me steadily, as if she was trying to recollect where she | 
had known me. “I cannot remember,” she said to herself, and 
went on with her occupation. I bowed to her as we took our leave, 
and she returned it gracefully but coldly. The young man looked | 
up from his book and smiled, the old man lying on the stone seat in 
the outer court rose up and followed us to the door, and we were 
bowed out by the baron and his gentle madmen as politely and 
kindly as if we were concluding a visit to a company of friends. 











An evening out of doors, in , is pl t enough any- 

where in Italy ; but I have found no place where the people and | 
their amusements were so concentrated at that hour, as upon the | 
“Marina” of Palermo. A ramble with the officers up and down, 
renewing the acquaintances made with visitors to the ships, listen- 
ing to the music and observing the various characters of the crowd, 
concludes every day agreeably. A terraced promenade, twenty | 
feet above the street, extends nearly the whole length of the Ma- 
rina, and here, under the balconies of the viceroy’s palace, with 
the crescent harbour spread out before the eye, trees above, and 
marble seats tempting the weary at every step, may be met pedes- 
trians of every class, from the first cool hour when the sea-breeze 
sets in till midnight or morning. The intervals between the pieces 
performed by the royal band in the centre of the drive, is seized by 
the wandering tmprovisatrice, or the ludicrous puncinello, and even 
the beggars cease to importune in the general abandonment to 
pleasure. Every other moment the air is filled with a delightful 
perfume, and you are addressed by the bearer of a tall pole tied 
thickly with the odorous flowers of this voluptuous climate—a mode 
of selling these cheap luxuries which I believe is peculiar to Paler- 
mo. The gaiety they give a crowd, by the way, is singular. They 
move about among the gaudily-dressed contadini like a troop of 
banners—tulips, narcissus, moss-roses, branches of jessainine, ge- 
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and there to take a parting farewell of those recreations which he 
had once, on a former time, not been averse to; but which now, by his 
vote this same night, he had contributed to exterminate. Un- 
known to any one, he left the council chamber, repaired to his quar- 
ters, and attired himself in a beautiful mask, representing a smooth- 
faced, smiling Turk, of surpassing symmetry of features, and with 
an eye which seemed to penetrate through every object it fell upon. 
A complexion of the brightest, fairest tint, where the roses and lilies 
were deeply blended; a dark, smooth-arched brow; black curling 
beard and moustachios, with a wig corresponding, gave to the en- 
semble of this mask an appearance too imposing not to be noticed 
by all those among whom he rapidly passed, concealing himself in 
the folds of a sable domino, and puzzling the wits of the numerous 
acquaintances whom he familiarly saluted, and with whom he talked 
over the events of by-gone days, by every once and awhile display- 
ing a youthful foot and well-turned limb, neatly arrayed in fashion- 
able white pantaloon and pump, evidently with the express intention 
of mingling in the giddy mazes of the dance; however solemn and 
monk-like might seem the upper garniture of his person. Mr. 
Simpson had very politely furnished this mysterious stranger from 
Constantinople, as he was thought to be, with a wig from his own 
wardrobe ; his incognito being confidentially communicated to the 
manager, and seeresy especially enjoined upon him, that no unplea- 
sant embarrassment might ensue from a discovery, which would 
have, at this moment, from the passage of the ordinance a few min- 
utes previous, and the grave character of the actual position in so- 
ciety which the stranger occupied, have placed him in rather a lu- 
dicrous attitude, in the midst of such an assemblage as this. He 
had already, before actually obtaining entrance into the Park theatre, 
had his nerves agitated to an extreme degree, by the mob that 
blocked up the street in front of the house, and who, when they 
saw by the lamp-lights his mask at the carriage window, gave a 
shriek and hurrah, which seemed to threaten some act of violence. 
The horses’ heads were, therefore, instantly wheeled about by a 
spirited coachman, and no further obstacle pr ted by passi 
round to the back entrance in Theatre-alley. 

“Ah! my dear H .” exclaimed the Mussulman, as he reach- 
ed the interior of the theatre, “how have you been? you seem 














quite frigid this evening—I perceive you are without your domino. 
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i i i same brotherhood to which he belonged, and who, in the beginning 


But, my dear H——, why do you meet me with such a repulsive 
suspicious look? Surely, one who is so familiarly acquainted as you 
are with me, ought to recognise me immediately, if it were only by 
my voice. Besides, you know how many years since our intimacy 
commenced at our mutual friend’s, poor D——. How often I 
think of your exquisite lines upon his ever to be lamented death: 
“ Green be the grave above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee— 
None named thee but to praise.” 

H—— stared with profound amazement, recoiling back the more 
and more, as past incidents, to which none but an intimate friend 
could have been privy, were successively recurred to. 

“Upon my honour, I give you my word, sir, I do not in the least 
recognise you,” replied the ast d poet. “I cannot, for the 
life of me, think who you are.” 

The truth is that H was at first thrown off his guard, and 
somewhat bewildered by the brusque air of familiarity with which the 
Turk seized him by the hand and dashed off in conversation, giving 
him no time to put his meditation-cap upon him, and to gather to- 
gether his scattered reminiscences. 

“T protest,” continued H——, “I do not know you, and have 
never conversed with you before ; but yet I confess you seem to kuow 
me, and many particulars of me, which puzzle ine much to think 
where you could have reached them.” 

* All that I can say is,” answered the Turk, “that I feel much 
hurt that you, above all others, should have so soon forgotten me ; 
and that the particular circumstances under which I am placed, de- 
prive me of the pleasure of convincing you, by positive and ocular 
demonstration, that the person who addresses you is one of your 
warmest and most sincere friends, and has had too many proofs of 
the reciprocal esteem that you entertain for him, to believe that 
that esteem no longer exists.” 

With this mournful strain he left the gifted author, and turning 
to B——, associate editor of the E newspaper, with whom he 
had been closely closeted that very morning, addressed him also in 
the same gay and bantering style of familiarity, avoiding scrupu- 
lously, however, any allusion of course to the morning’s interview. 
Poor B——, who, like H , was without mask, seemed to have 
a sudden cloud of stupefaction come over him, which completely 
obtunded all his faculties of recognition, and, like blind man’s buff, 
the more he struggled and floundered, threw him the farther off 
from the point he was seeking. Declaring most solemnly his total 
ignorance of the person who addressed him, he began to ask of 
news from Constantinople and Turkey, presuming, he said, from 
the costume of the individual in mask, that he came from that quar- 
ter. The conversation on these matters was sustained for some 
time, and the next day B , in his editorial columns, dubbed the 
stranger “‘ the mysterious Turk ;”’ by which appellation I believe he 
has ever since been remembered, until his real character is now, 
through the complacency of the author of this communication, at 
last, for the first time, revealed, to unravel an enigma, which has 
so long remained unsolved, and to gratify, in a more especial man- 
ner, the senior editor of the Mirror, who will be surprised to learn 
who that friend was, who, under the assumed personification of one 
of the subjects of the sublime porte, so familiarly accosted him on 
that memorable evening, and so earnestly implored to be introduced to 
the charming faces which Colonel M—— had in his escort ; but which 
request was very properly refused, unless the mask was removed. 

“True—vous avez raison, monsieur le colonel,” said the Turk. 
“Your party are without masks, and my request is unreasonable, 
seeing that I have had the misfortune to be forgotten by you, as 
well as by all the other friends, whose memories I have this even- 
ing endeavoured to awaken from that lethean oblivion, in which 
their faculties seem slumbering, in all that relates to me and my 
name and history. You, colonel, are no more to be blamed than 
my old friend and schoolmate W——, whom you see yonder, and 
to whom I recounted over almost all the particulars of our lives— 
our plays and pranks at school—our fights and swimming matches— 
our acquaintance afterwards at college, etc.—all to no purpose ; for 
his mind seemed deaf as an adder, though I approached several 
times within a hair’s breadth of an actual disclosure. ‘Don’t you 
remember,’ said I, ‘our frolic to Pine Island—the brilliant assemblage 
of belles who composed the pic-nic—how we danced on the green- 
sward when the feast was over, and the golden sun was in the west 
—how we came near being swamped in our boats by a thunder- 
storm, in recrossing the bay !’—to all and each of which incidents he 
answered like Majocci, on the queen's trial, non mi ricordo.” 

So after many similar and most unpleasant disappointments, the 
mysterious Turk began to grow tired of the solitude in which his 
disguise had placed him here, in the very midst of one of the largest 
congregations he had ever met, of those he had d d his d t 
and best friends. Even his own brother, and several relatives, be- 
ing as much in the dark as the rest, as to who he in reality was. 

“TI begin to be alarmed,” he said to himself, ruminating as he 
threaded through the mazes of quadrille and cotillion parties, that 
were now gracefully moving over the extensive platform; “I begin 
to have a horror and suspicion creeping over me, that this scene I 
have passed through is, alas! too true; and that, however I may 
lay the flattering unction to my vanity, I am in reality here roaming 
in a dreary desert, without mortal being whom I dare to call kins- 
man or brother; nay, even friend, that dear, abused name, is denied 
me. What, gracious heaven,” he exclaimed, “has caused this 
mighty, this dreadful revolution? What have I done to merit this, 
to a sensitive mind, most cruel of all punishments? To be driven, 
banished, scouted from the earth and society—sh d 
from by every fellow-creature, as though my touch was death, and 
my breath poison! Is not this a lesson of divine dispensation to 
humiliate and teach me !——” 


























He had proceeded thus far in that train of gloomy reflections, 
in which the minds of those who, to the world seem most gay and 
cheerful, are, alas! too often prone to indulge—the canker-worm 
of genius—when a beautiful sy!ph-like figure, flitting before him, 
intensely struck his attention, as by the magic touch of Aladdin’s 
ring, completely dissipated and dispelled the fog that was collecting 
over his thoughts, and with the bright sunshine of new hopes and 
new feelings, inverted the current of his associations back again to 
their wonted channel. 

“What an angelic figure!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What brilliant au- 
burn tresses, floating down with such ample, unaffected grace, over 
a busto of purest alabaster, whose tournure would not discredit the 
chisel of Phidias! Why, if I were the Turk they take me to be, 
I would swear it was some loveliest gem of Circassia escaped from 
the bazaar of Constantinople. How sweetly doth that emerald 
dress and girl-like apron b the exquisite té of her man- 
ner—the easy dignity of her movement, as she glides through the 
figures of the quadrille! What would I not give to behold the 
heavenly orbs that must adorn a face so fair, and a mouth whose 
smile is the very expression of celestial beatitude! Those eyes 
must be of heaven’s own cerulean blue ; the starry firmament must 





of the evening, he had left at the council-board, warmly depreca- 
ting the immorality of all these kinds of amusements. 

“Ab, my friend B——, is this your piety and morality! You 
in a place like this, who a few moments ago, ! left, denouncing in 
the most unmeasured terms, the iniquity of all these exhibitions? 
Ah, what is the world coming to! Scarcely have you put your seal 
to the prohibitory edict, than you come here, like all the other fan- 
tasticals, to join in the danve and frolic. Well, you are the last 
person I should have believed would have acted thus!” 

“ But hear me, my dear sir,” hastily replied the burgomaster ; 
“that, you. know, was done in my aldermanic capacity ; and I came 
to the masquerade, merely, in my magisterial capacity, to see the 
laws were not violated, and to keep the peace!” 

“ Aha!” replied the Turk, “and in this quadrille, where you are 
now drawing a crowd around you by the adroitness of your pigeon- 
wings, in what capacity are you now acting?” 

“Really, my dear sir,” answered the alderman, with a smile, 
“your question is a stumper ; you have wounded Achilles in the 
heel ; and I feel sure that my understanding is not adequate to the 
| task of answering your inquiry.” 





be her home. By heavens, I will know her, cost what it may !” 

Thus did this mysterious gentleman, overwhelmingly entranced 
by this new object, burst out into a rhapsody of eloquence on the 
charms of his enchantress, which would be deemed rhodomontade | 
by all but those who can deeply feel the maddening power of ex- | 
treme beauty on a heart susceptible of appreciating its attractions. 

Totally absorbed by this new idol of his passions, with whose 
irresistible fascinations he had now become enthusiastically ena- 
moured, he seized the fortunate moment in the interlude of the 
quadrille, when she was not engaged, to approach her with all that 
gentleness and insinuating suavity which he possessed ; and em- 
boldened by the circumstance that as she was in mask, like himself, 
he could, by the etiquette permitted on these occasions, take that 
liberty with impunity. 

“Tt is true, miss,” 
as you also are to me; but you will not, I trust, think me obtre- 
sive when I inform you that I am a stranger to any lady in this 
brilliant assemblage, and therefore selected yourself as the one with 
whom I should deem it the highest honour to engage as a partner 
for the next cotillion.” 

“By no means, sir!” she replied, ina voice whose melodious 
music will never die on his memory, “it is not intrusive ; we are 
both masked, and you therefore have that right imparted to you— 
but, sir, I am exceedingly sorry—I am already, I think, pre-en- 
gaged for the four next quadrilles, and am too fatigued for the two 
cotillions which are to succeed this.” 

“ And is this hope, then,” rejoined the Turk, “‘ which I had in- 
dulged from the first moment my eyes gazed on you, forever blasted ! 
Alas! I cannot, will not believe ; but still will I confidingly linger || 
around you until the painful reality itself shall convince me that || 
the fond illusion I had formed has forever vanished. Believe me 
when I say that I address you with all the sincerity of a gentleman 
who has been too powerfully captivated by your charms to withheld 
from you this frank expression of the sentiment he feels! Think 
not that what I now utter are the honied words of deceitful flattery, 
shielding itself under the disguise I have assumed; they are, be 
assured, the offspring of impressions that never can be effaced, 
whatever may be the issue of that anxious desire I feel to cultivate 
hereafter, in my real character, the acquaintance of one into whose 
society I have thus been accidentally introduced, but whose image, 
though dimly shrouded from me, I never shall forget !” 

She bowed graciously upon the individual who had thus cau- 
tiously, but plainly, made known the admiration her charms had 
caused ; and after a few moments of silence, thus replied : 

“ You must be sensible, sir, that desirous as I may be to render 
unto every gentleman who may address me, the courtesies which 
become a lady—tlrat I cannot, in the ignorance under which I 
am placed of who you may be, permit our acquaintance to assume 
the character you seem anxious it should, until you have unmasked 
and presented yourself to me under your true name and character. 
The same privilege you have a right, and ought to demand of me ; 
but then, as you are the party who have made the advances to a 
further acquaintance, I do not perceive, though you should divulge 
yourself to me, that I am obligated to do the same towards you.” 

“T ask it of you as a boon,” he replied, “that you in pity will 
grant me—and would not, I feel convinced, deny, if you could be 
persuaded of the sincere and pure motives with which the request 
is made. There were reasons why I wished to preserve my in- 
cognito; Mr. Simpson, (who was standing by at the moment,) you 
can vouch to this lady that those reasons were just and honourable, 
and that in conversing with me she need have no apprehensions that 
any imposition will be practised.” 

“T can, sir,” said the manager, “ most truly answer, that nothing 
you may say or do will be unbecoming a gentleman and a man of 
honour.” 

The lady now rejoined her party, and the disconsolate Mussul- 
man, as he cast a farewell glance upon her beauteous form, could 
not yet feel, disheartened and spirit-broken as he was, that every 
hope had yet vanished. The fire of vestal love burned at the shrine 
of his idolatry with the same ardour as ever—and still, he thought, 
he could discern a gleam of light in the future prospect; at all 
events, he was determined not to abandon the pursuit, and tu choose 
another favourable opportunity to resume the thread of a discourse 
begun under such romantic circumstances, and which he could not 
but believe would, by the aid of that unconquerable perseverance 
which he possessed, have an auspicious termination. As he wan- 
dered, in this melancholy mood, from groupe to groupe, whom should 








he said, “that I must be unknown to you, | 


Little did he dream of the person to whom he was thus playing 
off his calambours. 

As the needle at last points to its magnet, however fluttering and 
wandering its oscillations may be, so did the presumed Mufti of 
Pera ramble to and fro, from post to pillar, till his eager eyes once 
more caught the beloved object of their research. To the sweet 
maiden in green, with auburn ringlets, did he therefore again repair 
to soothe the anguish of his passion, now ten-fold heightened by 
the mystery which enveloped it. 

“Pardon me, miss, for my constant importunities ; but I cannot 
| yet despair of dancing with you. Pray, think if it be possible that 
| there may be one chance for me perhaps among the numerous 
| engagements that you have made—have you not counted one too 
many ?” 

She hung her head down in deep thought for a few moments, 
and then sweetly answered, as she presented to him a sprig of mig- 
nionette. “There is—there is, I now remember, the third party for 
the quadrille, and then I will, with much pleasure, dance with you.”’ 

What strange compound of mandragora or other potent spell had 
wrought this sudden change will for ever remain, perhaps, a profound 
mystery, as the Turk himself has repeatedly told me ; though his 
modesty Jid not prevent him from assenting to the fact, that all 
the powers of his eloquence and art had been brought to bear to 
effect the purpose he had in view; and which, no doubt, had suc- 
ceeded thus far, because his motives were as pure as they were 
honourable. The die was now cast—the conquest, to all appear- 
ance, complete; and how delightful may be imagined to have been 
| the feelings of either party when reeling down the mystic circle of 
| the dance; each. anticipated the rapidly approaching moment when, 
by mutual agreement, eaeh was to tear asunder the envious screen 
that separated them, to disclose their names and reu! character to 
| each other, and to lay the foundation of an acquaintance that might 
hereafter be the source of reciprocal and unalloyed happiness, Arm 
and arm they sauntered around the room in intense conversation : 
the party to whom the lady belonged supposing they were old ac- 
quaintances, and one of the gentlemen, being in fact, well-known to 
| the Turk who addressed him as such, and thus made the decep- 
| tion more perfect. At last the happy moment arrived. They es- 
| caped into the lobby, and there revealed to each other, all that 
| each had promised. The lovely, the angelic Mary, for that was 
her name, as she bewitchingly and artfully drew down her domino, 
disclosed features tvo far transcending the power of language to 
portray, and which immeasurably exceeded all that the fancy of her 
youthful admirer had conceived. Let others imagine what were 
the sensations of that blissful moment. "Tis past and gone, never 
| more toreturn! By a deplorable fatality, they never met or heard 
| of each other afterwards; the curiosity of both had been gratified ; 
but what might have been the domestic relationships which pre- 
vented the progress of an attachment of two persous whose hearts 
seemed born for each other, (for I knew them both) has never yet 
been ascertained. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
MY FIRST APPRENTICESHIP. 

Urow what trifling circumstances do the destinies of men, and 
even of nations, depend! Rome was saved by the cackling of a 
goose, and a monarch's head was lost by the misplacing of a com- 
ma. A woman’s bright eye caused the conflagration of Troy, and 
a woman’s light step, the decapitation of a prophet. The attraction 
of gravitation was discovered by the fall of an apple, and the earthly 
destiny of Peregrine Doolittle was decided by the loan of a book! 

Had not a brief sketch of the life and writings of Dr. j 
Franklin fallen accidently into my hands, in the spring of 1901, I 
should, in all human probability, have earned my daily bread by 
making bread for others! Then, perhaps, I might have built an edi- 
fice like Bendenagle’s, in Division-street, or retired to my country 
house at Long Branch, like my good friend Hopper. The fact is, a 
manufacturer of crackers and ship-biscuit, together with the beau 
ideal of yankee luxuries, molasses-gingerbread, had recently he es- 
tablished in the village of Coveville, by a baker from the metropolis, 
to whom 1 was about being apprenticed, when he unwittingly broke 
off the negotiation by loaning me the little volume just alluded to. 
Cameleon-like, the hue of my disposition was merely the reflection 
of the object on which it happened to rest, and I was determined 


to be a printer! 
The reader of these crude lucubrati ld any one take the 

















he encounter but one of those very reverend gentlemen, of the 


trouble to read them—must, by this time, be convinced that the 
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writer has been a dreamer from hisinfancy. But ofall my dreams, 
and I have had many in my time, I never yet awoke from one toa 
more positive disappointment, than that which awaited me on first 
becoming an inmate of a printing-house! In order to make myself 
understood cn this subject, 1 must attempt to describe the nature of 
my fanciful anticipations, and then contrast them with the sober re- 
alities which I finally experienced. After perusing, and re-perusing 
the life of Frankiin, as written by himself, in a letter to his son, 1 
astonished my friends by the announcement of my new project. As 
that remarkable personage had gradually risen, step by step, from 
the humble rank of a journeyman printer, to some of the highest ho- 
nours in the gifts of his country, I naturally concluded that the pro- 
fession of a printer was the most eligible ladder by which a young 
man, of limited education, could ascend to a similar elevation. I 
had never yet seen a printing-press, or a metal type, and was as to- 
tally ignorant of the mode and manner by which the letters were 
arranged, and the impression given, as the natives of Captain Mor- 
rell’s Cannibal Islands. J had a vague, indefinite idea of some com- 
plicated machinery, by which many sheets could be printed in a very 
few minutes; and, of course, that even a large family bible might 
be completed in two or three hours! - I took it for granted that every 
individual attached to such an establishment, must possess genius 
and talents, together with extensive literary and scient.fic acquire- 
ments. In short, I believed that a printing-office was a liderary in- 
stitution, second only to some of our best universities; and that, as 
I had been compelled to relinquish all hopes of a collegiate educa- 
tion, I had still an opportunity of enjoying advantages ncarly equal, 
by learning the art and mystery of printing. 

Under this impression, I prevailed on my father, who, by the by, 
knew no more of the matter than myself, to procure me a situation 
as an apprentice to some printer, the next time his business called 
him to the metropolis. He complied with my wishes, and I soon 
received the gratifying intelligence that a vacancy was open for me 
in the office of Colonel Ragewell, editor of the Federal Rocket and 
Political Torpedo, a semi-weckly newspaper, of much celebrity. 

This was about the first of April; and as some necessary equip- 
ments are always to be provided for a boy who is about to leave his 
father’s roof for a long sojourn among strangers, it was concluded 
to inform my new master, that he need not expect me until the first | 
week in May; and request him, at the same time, to keep the va- 
cancy open for me. ‘This was to be done by letter, and of course 
the task of writing it devolved on me. There is now before me a 
letter written five years afterwards, to my sister Abby, in which this 
incident is described in the following words: 

“You, my dear sister, were absent from home at the time. Would 
to heaven you had been present to consult and advise me on the 
subject; then might I have escaped the severe pangs of mortifica- 
tion which that unfortunate epistle subsequently cost me. 

“You must bear in mind the erroneous ideas and impressions under 
which I wrote. I was but a simple, rustic lad, and had formed such 
an extravagant romantic picture of the establishment whose awful 
principal I was about to address, that I was incapable of expressing 
myself rationally on the subject. I could probably now, at the age 
of twenty-one, write a familiar letter on business, or any other sub- 








filial nor fraternal. _ I was thinking of a certain pair of sweet blue 
eyes, which I had not the courage to see raining—and you afier- 
wards informed me that they did rain. But let that pass. I am 
almost ashamed to say that my tears were as evanescent as the 
morning dew, for I was about entering on a new theatre of action, 
and the consequent excitement was delightful—the prospect before 
me was brilliantly beautiful! You were about to lose the romantic 
prattle of an eccentric, petted boy, perhaps for ever. Your tears 
were natural. J, on the contrary—for so whispered hope and fancy— 
was about to exchange the character of a rustic plough-boy for that of 
a city young gentleman! I was a wild flower—so whispered vani- 
ty—which had long blushed unseen, wasting its sweetness on the 
desert air, but now about to be transplanted into the hot-bed of lite- 
rature and refinement. I was about to emerge from the obscurity 
of a country life, and enter on a sphere of usefulness and fame! in 
which my talents would be instantly appreciated, and where the 
highest and proudest honours would ultimately await me! Then 
I would make my poor old parents comfortable and happy, and 
even, perhaps, procure splendid alliances for my sisters! And then 
that pair of blue eyes! Pshaw! 

“ With a brain filled with such ideas, and a bosom bounding with 
the sweetest hopes, how could I be unhappy in taking leave of 
home? especially as I was inwardly congratulating myself that on 
my first annual visit to the place of my nativity, I should astonish 
both old and young, with the miraculous improvement of my mind, 
person and conversation. And then Sophia ——, my pen will run 
that way, in spite of me—and she is now betrothed to another! All 
these considerations kept up a mental excitement of such an ex- 
quisite nature, that I would, at this moment, make almost any sa- 
crifice to experience the same again. Put the re-action which fol- 
lowed, was, of course, proportionably painful. 

“Behold me, then, for the first time, about to take up a perma- 
nent residence in the metropolis of Massachusetts. Behold me, just 
landed on the south side of Long-wharf, threading my mazy path 
between piles of red-oak staves and hogsheads of molasses, at the 
bungs of which both boys and cows were regaling themeelves. Be- 
hold me, in imagination, marching up State-street, under the gui- 
dance of the packet-master, who had kindly consented to be my 
chaperon, and introduce me to my new master. Figure to yourself, 
also, the peculiar costume in which I wes making my second ap- 
pearance before a city audience. [It was similar to the one already 
described. } 

“Such was your youngest brother’s appearance, as nearly as can 
be recollected, when he trudged up State-street, on a pleasant morn- 
ing in the month of May, looking anxiously around, among the nu- 
merous sign-boards, to catch the words, “ printing-office.”” At length 
my conductor pointed out to me a new three-story brick edifice, cn 
the corner of Congress-street, and gave me to understand that there 
was the scene of my future operations. 

‘I was somewhat surprised at this intimation, as the building 
looked like every thing but a literary institution! The first story was 
occupied by a broker, a watchmaker and two merchant tailors; the 
second story was a bookbindery and a lawyer’s office, and the third 
exhibited nothing to indicate the use to which it was appropriated. 











ject, to the chief magistrate of the nation, our philosophical Thomas | 
Jefferson, without any such feelings of awe and reverence as agitated | 
me on the occasion alluded to, while addressing the editor of a semi, | 
weekly newspaper! I felt as acabin-boy or a powder-monkey might | 
be supposed to feel, in addressing Lord Nelson! To secure the situa- 
tion was the'climax of all my earthly wishes; and I childishly con- 
cluded that the most certain mode of effecting this desirable object, 
would be to give a “ taste of my quality ;”’ to furnish at once an am- 
ple specimen of the intellectual goods I was about to dispose of to 
my new master, as a guid pro quo for the instruction I was to re- 
ceive. Filled up to the brim and running over with this frothy 
conceit, I wrote the letter! And such a letter! That which the vil- 
lage schoolmaster wrote for poor Tom Pipes, (after he had walked 
his master’s love-epistle to tatters,) was a fool toit. I wish I had 
preserved a copy of it; as it is, I can only recollect the substance of 
a very few passages. It commenced as follows: 

‘** Most RESPECTED sin—It was with indescribable feelings of plea- 
sure, I Jearned from my father, that there is a place open in your 
office, (and I hope in your heart too,) which you have kindly con- | 
sented that I should fill up; and in which I hope so to comport my- 
self, as to prevent your ever having occasion to repent of the conde- 
scension. ‘The sincerity of my gratitude shall be evinced by my 
conduct, not by the few feeble words which my limited acquire- 
ments might enable me to adopt. 

“*T trust, most respected sir, that you will pardon my presump- 
tion when I add, and I think that I can say it without vanity, that I 
have alway evinced a natural propensity for learning, which the po- 
verty of my parents has hitherto prevented my indulging to the ex- 
tent and ardency of my wishes. More than once, however, some 
wealthy neighbour has promised to provide for my education; but 
after elating my mind with fallacious hopes, abandoned me to dis- 
appointment and despair! No candidate for parliament—[I knew 
nothing of politics, of course, but I caught this idea from Peregrine 
Pickle’s short political career]|—ever met with more crosses and dis- 
appointments than I have, as a candidate for literary acquirements.’ 

“Tn this style I went on through a whole sheet of foolscap; and 
finally completed the most egotistical, bombastic picce of fustian, 
that was ever sent to the editor of a paper, and that, my dear Abby, | 
is saying a great deal. I read it to the family before I sealed it; and | 
all applauded it, except our poor mother, who expressed her appre- 
hension that I had written too much, and in a style somewhat “ too 
pompous.” I smiled with much self-complacency, as I replied: 

“*T don’t fear that, mother; for I dare say that the youngest boy 
in his office expresses himself, on the most ordinary occasion, in a 
style every way equal to that in which I have written this letter; 
and I think it best to let Colunel Ragewell see that (considering the 
few opportunities I have had,) I bid fair to match the best of them.’ 

“This argument was deemed conclusive; the letter was sent by 
the next packet; and in about three woeks | followed it by the 

same conveyance. : 

“You were at home when I left, for the first time, the scenes of 
my childhood, and the roof of my father’s house, for a long and in- 
determinable period. I might say for ever; for I was to sce them 
no more, except asa visitor. You'al! shed tears—I mean you fe- 





“Into this third story, however, it was our business to ascend, by 
means of a narrow, spiral staircase, which winded round and round, 
| like a cork-screw, with a black, filthy balustrade, and steps covered 
| with little pieces of paper, dirt, and small, diminutive metallic sub- 
| stances, which I had not time to examine. At length we reached 
| the top, and entered a room filled ith strange furniture and stranger 
looking beings. My guide advanced to a gentleman who was stand- 
ing at a high writing-desk, with a pen behind his right ear, and in- 
quired of ‘him if Colonel Ragewell was in the office? A negative 
answer was returned by the clerk, to whom I was then introduced 
as the boy they expected from the country. He gazed on me fora 
moment, while I imagined I could perceive a lurking smile in his 
eye. At length he spoke: 

** Very well, sir; we will take care of him. Has he any baggage?” 

“«* He has a chest on board the packet, which I will send up this 
evening.’ 

** At this moment a lame fellow, with a paper cap on his head, and 
numercus spots of ink on his face, stepped forward and addressed 
the skipper in a few words of unintelligible jargon, terminating with 
the interregatory inflexion of voice. , 

“* Sir? was the brief response of the puzzled skipper. 

***T say, I hope you had a pleasant passage,’ returned the quizzer, 
and off he hobbled to his companions, who all applauded the joke 
with a hearty laugh. This is what they term, ‘gagging the green 
ones.’ 

“** Good-by, Perry,’ said the skipper to me, 
I have no doubt you will do well.’ 

“So saying, the only human being that I knew in the town of 
Boston departed, and my heart sunk within me. I felt like a stranger 
in a strange land. 

“The clerk then addressed me in a tone calculated to reassure 
and encourage me. He inquired my name, age, etc. ; and then as- 
suming the same ludicrous expression of countenance which first 
attracted my attention, he added—‘I have had the pleasure of pe- 
rusing your masterly letter, and have no doubt that we shall suc- 
ceed in making a second Benjamin Franklin of you.’ 

‘* At this observation my attention was diverted from the speaker, 
by a half-suppressed titter from several quarters at once. I loeked 
up and saw a dozen men and boys grinning at me, from different 
parts of the office. Each of them was standing in front of what I 
at first mistook for a writing-desk, covered with innumerable little 
square boxes, of various sizes, out of which they appeared to be 
picking up at random little black things, not much larger than pins, 
and placing them, one by one, into a little iron receiver, which they 
held in their left hands. They appeared to pick up these little 
black things with amazing rapidity, making a clicking kind of noise 
as they deposited them in the iron receivers before-mentioned, re- 
| sembling the sounds in a watchmaker’s shop, where several clocks 
| and half a hundred watches are all going at once. I observed, also, 
that they kept their bodies in constant motion, bobbing their heads 
and shoulders in a very queer manner; and, as the most of them 
| were facing that part of the office where I was standing, mistook 
| their eternal nods and sarcastic leers for friendly bows and smiles 
of welcome. I was determined not to be outdone in courtesy, and 
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males—and so I believe did I—but the eentiment was not purely 





therefore could do no less than bow and grin in retarn, which in- 











stantly converted their half-smothered titters into a roar of laughter! 
—Disconcerted beyond description, I knew not what to say, or 
which way to turn. ‘The clerk before-mentioned immediately saw 
and pitied my distress. He turned to the compositors—for such, it 
seems, was the term by which these bobbers and nodders were 
and are distinguished—and in a tone of authority bade them be si- 
lent, and attend to their business. One of them had the address to 
attribute their merriment to some laughable anecdote in the copy 
before him, and I was sufficiently credulous to be satisfied with the 
explanation. 

“The clerk then inquired if I was ready to enter on the duties of 
my new situation, and being answered in the affirmative, he bade 
me follow him into an adjoining apartment, where another strange 
scene awaited me. Two men, half naked, with paper caps on their 
heads, and besmeared with ink from head to foot, were busily em- 
ployed at a black, dirty-looking machine, in some respects resem- 
bling my mother’s cheese-press, but which I soon found to be nothing 
more nor less than the diffuser of knowledge and the palladium of 
liberty—a prting-press! They were then printing off the last few 
quires of that day’s impression, for it was Wednesday, and a publi- 
cation day. 1 was directed to stand between the machine and a 
window, in order to take the sheets from the tympan as fast as they 
received the impression. This disposal of them is called flying, and 
with some propriety, for I soon found that I must make my hands 
fly pretty expeditiously, to prevent retarding the operation of the 
pressmen. As I received the papers from the tympan I leid them 
on a board in front of me, and folded them in the same shape as you 
receive them by mail. It was some time, however, before I acquired 
sufficient dexterity to accomplish this as rapidly as they were print- 
ed, and in this, my first attempt, I succeeded in folding very few 
of them. 

‘“‘ But I am extending this epistle to an immoderate length. The 
subject shall be resumed in my next. Adieu,” etc. PEREGRINE. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
BELLINI—PACINI—DONIZETTI—MERCADANTI. 

Be unt, who is known in this country from hia opera of I] Pirata 
has written nothing since, which can be said to fulfil the great pro- 
mise it held forth of future excellence. There is contained in this 
work, a happy and novel admixture of the Italian and German 
styles, which it was thought, (by the incorporation of that wildness 
and occasional mysticism which is one characteristic of the “light- 
haired sons of the north,’”’) bid fair to supersede even the school 
and followers of Rossini. 

Could this writer have followed up, with the same talent, the style 
in which he so powerfully began, there is no doubt but that the taste 
of the public, ever on the stretch for something new, would have kept 
pace with, and perhaps outstripped his labours; but the Straniera, La 
Somnambula, and others of his later works, present a lamentable 
deficiency of genius and paucity of invention. Musicians of the old 
regime, who, for the last twenty years, have been “ sitting under their 
own vine and their own fig tree,” murmuring and discontented at 
the license taken, and the increasing infringement apparently con- 
templated with regard to laws that had hitherto been considered 
as lasting as those of the Medes and Persians, have started up 
with ill-concealed delight to belabour and bespatter a “failing scion 
of the accursed stock,” who has been so unfortunate as to fall back 
from the line of march assigned him by his comrades; and poor 
Bellini, forming the scapegoat of the flock, is made to bear the bur- 
den of the sins of all his tribe, while in fact he is scarcely able to 
sustain his own. 

The science of music certainly labours under this one great draw- 
back, of which the foregoing instance is an exemplification; there 
are two parties—two distinct and hostile parties in her camp and 
court. The one, glittering in silks and embroidery—generally taste- 
fully, but sometimes meretriciously attired—the other, scrupulously 
adhering to the time-worn habits of its fathers ;—the one, in posses- 
sion of almost all places of distinction and profit—the other, pushed 
by degrees from the high rank it formerly enjoyed, and left nothing but 
a few antiquated church-preferments ;—the one, continually revising 
and occasionally setting the laws at defiance—the other, firmly re- 
solved to stand by every thing, however obsolete, and permit no al- 
teration. Now both these parties are in the wrong, and the true 
course we conceive may be found, as is frequently the case, about 
midway between the contending forces. The former should study 
more;—they should not take the liberty to set aside the precepts of 
their fathers upon every slight occasion, but bear in mind that it is 
only where great effects are to be produced, that even small devia- 
tions can be tolerated; and that these should ever form. the excep- 
tion, and not the rule:—the latter should vituperate less—should 
recollect that this science has advanced in company with others— 
that what would formerly have been considered an innovation, may 
now, in consequence of added wants, or altered opinions, fairly be 
enacted and bound up with the constitution; and that by conceding 
what is strictly right, they may make an amicable arrangement 
with parties who certainly have the whip-hand. Finally, both 
should consider that, by agreeing on certain fixed principles, they 
may stay the inroads of ignorant persons who take advantage of 
the divisions and contradictions which exist among professors ; and 
run riot, gamut in hand, through those realms in which their pre- 
sence and actions are disgraceful and degrading, and over whose 
borders they would never have been allowed to pass without expo- 
sure, had not the inhabitants’ attention been diverted by intestine 
broils and divisions. 

Mercadanti, who was a favourite pupil of Rossini, has written, in 
his time, some very showy music; the scholar, however, copies his 
master’s style so closely, that he has not made so great an impression 
with the public as his friends expected. Great hopes were en- 
tertained at the commencement of his career, that a novelty had at 
last arrived; but an almost uniform adherence to the too prevailing 
mode of making songs a mere series of divisions on the tonic, the 
dominant, the subdominant, and relative minor, joined to the same 
manner of treating his orchestra, have proved that, though highly 
talented, he can lay claim to no better title in the musical world, than 
that of the best imitator who has arisen during the last twenty years. 
Itis to be observed, notwithstanding, that his instrumentation, though 
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worked and modeled strictly upon his old master’s style, exhibits a | | ferty the best. It is the most Hibernian, the most racy of his en- 


degree of refinement aud finish which can seldom be found even in 
Rossini’sown compositions. The opera of Eliza e Claudio is a strik- 
ing instance of this; and in fact owes its reputation and standing 
chiefly to the felicitous adaptation of its orchestral effects. 

Pacini, formerly pianist to the princess Borghese, has g'ven to the 
world a great quantity of very good and very bad music. His opera 
of Margaritta Regina d’Inghilterra, contains a duet for the soprano 
and bass, which for depth of expression, purity of style, and beauty 
of melody, we scarcely ever heard surpassed; but then there is so 
much vapid trash in various other parts of this piece, so “ much ado 
about nothing,” that it never has been, nor ever will be a favourite 
with the audience. This composer seems tu expend his energies en- 
tirely on one or two morceauz, leaving all the repose of the picture 
to take its chance from the hands of assistants. His works are con- 
sequently full of the most glaring incongruities ;—first-rate subjects, 
treated in a first-rate manner, stand side by side with common- 
places, which would bring discredit on the veriest tyro in existence. 
The opera of “!’Ultimo gioruo di Pompei,’ forms another confir- 
mation of this; and the grandeur with which a part of that most 
unequal but clever production is invested, seems but to render the 
negligence by which other parts are characterised the more appa- 
rent. Pacini was, we believe, originally ‘a professor of the pianoforte, 


tire range, and gives us the best idea of the national amiability, 
humour, bravery and blunders. He is the best kisser of countesses 
that ever lived. He treats the countess altogether nobly, consider- 
ing her age: acircumstance which, in the ardour of the moment, he 
seems to forget. His devotions to the tokay, also, are not less 
characteristic: his discovery of the plot and apprehension of the as- 
sassins, are inimitably managed. In short, we scarcely know a sin- 
gle point in the character which we could desire to see executed 
better than in the performance of this clever actor. 


Mr. Power’s representation of Irish gentlemen does not, like his 
other characters, command unanimous admiration. It cannot be 
denied that the consequences of a wide disparity in social rank are 


more visible in the natives of Ireland than in'those of any other Eu- 


ropean community. Hence persons brought up among the higher 
classes of the gentry, or among the nobility, are, to say the least, as 
to manners and address and intellectual culture, quite equal to those 


of corresponding ranks in the sister island. Perhaps we may safely 


assert, for them, a superiority in this respect; a superiority for which 
it would not be difficult to account. Chivalry has not quite disap- 
peared from the island of saints Some of its rays yet linger along 
her horizon, by reason probably of the unsettled political condition, 
which makes that horizon otherwise dark, Besides, during the long 
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large salari London. The dean then goes on to show, by sober, 
mathemati lculations, that, after making the most liberal die- 


count, the revenue remaining would be very great, and would go far 
to alleviate the public distresses. Under this seemingly playful jew 
d esprit, there is hidden one of those bitter morals that Swift de- 
lighted to embody in all his satirical pieces, which, while they excite 
the laughter of the thoughtless and superficial, fill the penetrating 
philosopher with mournfvl reflections upon the vices and frailties of 
mankind. Still, oaths are not all equally criminal; and it may be 
said, that the very class who above all others are most frequent in their 
use of them, swear with the least reflection and evil design. But, 
though a sailor's oath is proverbially involuntary and venial, still the 
influence of the practice of swearing as proceeding from him is pro- 
ductive of much injury to others, who have not Jack’s sterling, good 
qualities to counterbalance his defects. We recollect the time when 
grog and tobacco were considered component parts of a sailor’e con- 
stitution, without which they could not possibly fight; and while 
temperance socicties were made to embrace every class of people, 
any attempt to reform the habits of sailors was considered hopeless. 
But, in process of time, the innovation spread among them also, 
and, still more, it succeeded ; and ship after ship, public and private, 
sails out of port and returns without containing a drop of ardent 
spirit for her crew. With respect to swearing, a great change has 
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continued spoliation and persecution to which Ireland was subjected, |} taken place in the last few years, and sailors are rarely heard to in- 
the elite of her ancient houses were driven into exile, and became sol- || terlard their common conversation with oaths, as heretofore, or to 
diers of fortune in the continental armies, to make room for the greedy || use them at all, unless excited by passion or liquor. This is mostly 
and vulgar fanatics who took advantage of her internal dissensions. || owing to the good example set by their superiors and officers, who 
Many still kept up an intercourse with their native country; many |} are principally educated men, and combine the characteristic tact of 
returned to-it; and all, by various meune, communicated to its so- || the naval captains of the old school, with a gentlemanly carriage and 
ciety that high tone of sentiment, of honour and of manners, which || freedom from the brutality which marked a former epoch. We close 
belonged to the now almost forgotten knighthood of feudal Europe. |} with the subjoined anecdote, which is much in point :—“‘ My lads,’ 
-There was such an order as the order of gentlemen; and we say, || said a captain, when reading his orders to his crew’on the quarter- 
est order. The trio, ¢ stesso la mia vittima, contains one of the love- || if it has still characteristics any where, they-abide with the better |) deck, to take the command of a ship, ‘ there is one law that I am de- 
liest and most touching subjects we ever heard—its opening is most || classes of Irish society. ‘The unbought grace” is still domesticat- || termined to make, and I shall insist upon its being kept ; indeed itis a 
peculiar, but highly dramatic and effective; and the half suppressed |} ed there; and to prove this, we need only refer to the many distin- |) favour which I ask of you, and which, as a British officer, I expeet 
ejaculations of the bass—which form a sort of running accompani- || guished individuals whom Mr. Power must have frequently seen in |! will be granted by a crew of British seamen. What say you, my 
ment to a beautiful melody sung by the soprano and tenor—are ma- |} London, and whose names we have sometimes heard mentioned here, |! lads; are you willing to grant your new captain one favour?’ ‘Ay, 
naged with extreme tact and skill, and well deserve the thunders We are of opinion that our actor has not marked this distinction || ay,’ cried all hands, ‘lei’s know what it is, sir.’ ‘Well, my lede,’ 
of applause which, when well executed, they never fail to elicit. A || sufficiently: not that we approve of his anglicising his Irish gen- || said the captain, ‘it is this, that you must allow me to ewear the 
duet in the same opera for a tenor and bass, is also well worthy the |} tleman so as to make him lose all trace of his national identity. || first oath in the ship. No man on board must swear an oath before 
attention of amateurs. Can he not retain the impetuosity, the humour, and, if it please the || I do. I am determined to have the privilege of swearing the first on 
worthy public, the blundering, or other national peculiarities, in de- |} board. What say you, my sons, will you grant me this favour? 
THE DRAMA. lineations of the Irish gentleman, without adding the vulgarisms of || The men started, and stood for a moment quite at a loss what 
bi ; the Irish peesant? When he plays the latter, let us have a faithful || to say. ‘They were taken,’ says one, ‘all a-back.’ ‘They were 
: eR. picture of his manners; when he represents the former, let the true || brought up,’ seid another, ‘all-standing.’ ‘The captain reiterated, 
MR. POWER AND IRISH CHARACTER. difference between both be more distinctly impressed, without at the || ‘ Now, my fine fellows, what do you say-—am I to have the privi- 
We have purposely deferred an examination of Mr. Power's act- same time effacing the well known tokens of Hibernian origin, in lege of swearing the first oath on board? The appeal seemed 80 
ing, until we witnessed an adequate number of his performances, either. Peradventure we mistake as to the practicability of this; |/ reasonable, and the manner of the captain so kind and prepossese- 
in order that we may be the better able to form a correct estimate || but, if it is not practicable, we will vote for having no more Irish || ing, that a general burst from the ship’s company announced, ‘ Ay, 
of his merits. It is a subject, too, which requires more than usual || £enélemen on the stage. ay, sir!’ with their accustomed three cheers. The efiect was good ; 
caution; for the description of character which Mr. Power has se- Mr. Power is the author of several of those pieces in which he |} swearing Was wholly abolished in the ship.” 
lected is not only misunderstood, but has been more maligned, more performs with such cae effect. We understand that “St. Pa- Celestial fire-works.—The sublime and splendid celestial phe- 
misrepresented, and more bedaubed, than the broadest caricatures, trick’s Eve” is one of his productions—a drama full ofinterest, most nomenon, which occurred on the morning of Wednesday, the 
so long indigenous to the stage or the show-box. We except not || Skilfully constructed, and, although we reiterate the complaint be- twelfth instaxt, has given rise to mech apecelation end cbulsctare 
. - : = = - - 
even the eternal Punch—not whisky-punch—but Mr. Punch, who || fore made, in remarking that the major is not what should be ex- omnes the ‘ene dis ~~ aa the sirt = ys ae old ar of 
pummels his wife Judy, and performs many other wonderful exploits. || pected from an Irishman of his rank, nevertheless, it aflords abun- | be ay : athe often eueen and diane - with incidente ae 
In representing Irishmen, actors did not portray character, but the || dant opportunities of drawing the national traits in the most strik- || | oodotes - ‘on pers som a who was en teerticible lovelies 
most absurd contortions of character: each successive buffvon la- || ing and vivid colours. It seldom happens that the dramatic critic is | Denies adendes 8, crest agente un Gent M Oe - 2 Bes ‘ust 
bouring to excel his predecessor. The very last thing thought of—if || be able, with justice, to bestow praise on a member of the theatrical each bm aa hofine y ; b | ; Bes: : J 
: per,’ before the rebels threw the tea overboard in Boston 
thought of at all—was truth or nature. It was a race of folly and of || profession both as an actor and author. Those vocations have been harbour, and daringly nullified the acts of the British parliament } 
calumny, and precisely that specics of national calumny in which || seldom, ifat all united, from the days of Garrick and Macklin to those And chon—ed ; 4 » y a = -oneet eeal tee his = a oleae, 
Englishmen considered it their interest to indulge; an amiable fail- |] of Knowles and Power; both of whom, by the way, are Irishmen. || - oi sty the pone —¥g 7 pa “ter “ v » ridicule the vodig " b 
ing to which they are unfortunately obnoxious in more cases than || Let us not despair of the drama while such men give it the benefit anon ’ Pte : . ies th . aoe, : bell ' wae par at | 
one, even at the present day. It was convenient to describe Paddy || of their talents. Let us hope that the golden opinions which they ee nom — ores ms = y sll ay I } English on 
as a monster, when they wanted to devour Paddy’s estates, as it is || every where win, and the consideration which greets them on all Sn ee an ee ~ 
. . : : : . : p although she cannot recollect the name of a single author, and she 
now to sully, with divers obscene books, the character of communi- |} sides, will strengthen others with encouragement, and put in action trines these ecrs a he bor i ious fashion! 
ties whose moral or political example may offend their self-love, or || forces that will oust elephants, horses and baboons from the stage, — m4 ectaps Gnd petcnes tagetner th @ most Sure - eas ’ 
interfere with that influence amongst the nations of which they || and restore it once more to humanity and reason. = amvong be ot ee ae Der Sey Se 
Git ths can hh Gealedenen a eauegde. Oh! — me! What will become of us! I once saw yg teen 
Ths Iauh here, co long the lnghng-evck of te Bagi THEATRICAL BENEPITS. os 0s © SoS i's Tad oes Se 
stage, exhibited, even when the filling up was true, the most unnatural The following ate belicved to be the greatest theatrical benefits parts. The stars pal now falling to the pot! Ng as they did then! 
outlines. The better features were concealed, the most revolting inge- || ever given, vis. : Depend upon it, it is a certain sign that rebellion is coming, unlese 
niously grouped together, producing animpression directly opposite to Kean’s benefit at Drary-lane theatre, London, yielded they liberate all the slaves at the south! Oh! I have seen such 


and some strange tales are told concerning his intimacy with Napo- 
leon’s fair sister. His name will be found appended to several con- 
densed arrangements of Fioravanti and other composers of that 
day; but he is no relation to the Paris publisher of the same name, 
who resides on the Boulevards de Italien. 

Donizetti is a composer of great talent, who has started up within 
the last seven years, and once seemed as if about to distance all 
competitors. His opera |’Esula di Roma, is a production which in- 
dicates its author to be a man possessing musical genius of the high- 



























































what adelineation—composed of the proper proportions of good and eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling, or-------- 277 77 er ey . 
bad qualities—would seuien In this a 7 . aie Ph nation Taluia’s greatest benefit at the Theatre Frangais, Paris, prodigies in my time! Such omens! 
qualities- y- y the rep’ y nation, amounted to fifteen thousand franes, or------------ 2,802 50 “*Such as were seen 
or any individual, can be successfully assailed. Fasten on all their Payne's benefit, at the Park theatre, New-York, was Before the Romans, on the ASmathian plains 
p> . ° _—2 9 . ’ ~ > . 

faults, allude to none of their virtues, carp at their eccentricities or SRAUE sent nessa. ~en been tues cues sone en aeTe Sens enes 4,200 00 With their own country's blood.their swords destain'd, 
Dunlap’s benefit, at the same house, was--------- - 3,194 50 Aut f d 
Cooper's recent benefit at the Bowery theatre, was--- 4,500 U0 The melting stars their sulphurous surfeit shed, 


The meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven, 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean look'd prophets whisper fearful change, 
As doth the raven o’er the infectious house. 
The skies are hanging with prodigious sigas, 
As if the scorpion, or the fiercer lion, 
Dropp'd from the zodiac ! ’ 
“Ah! dearme! I used to have a tolerable memory when I read 


BDITEO BY GEORGE P. MOREKIS, THEODORE 8. FAY AKD NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. || Spenser's Faery Queene; now I forget every thing. But these 
prodigies are dreadful! I have seen armies fighting in the air, and 


could hear the report of their guns ! 

a “ «Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the cloude, 

In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. 

The aoise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
Lamentings are heard in the air, 

Strange screams of deathand prophesying, 

With accents terrible of dire combustion, 

And confused accents hatch’d to woeful time ! 
Prodigious events! Presaging signs ! 
Portents of dire calamity and woe !’” 


As the old lady here came to a dead stand still, we took occasion 


peculiarities, keepin the shade the less prominent touches and linea- 
ments, which perhaps constitute the most. endearing attributes of || The above is furnished by a correspondent. If his statement be 
character, and you have as pretty a recipe for efiective defamation |} correct, the Cooper benefit is the largest, in amount, on record 
as the heart of any English dramatist or tourist could reasonably . ‘ 
desire. It was thus the national character of Ireland was vilified ; 
and, without excepting Johnstone, no man ever undertook to arrest THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
this moral injustice and dramatic error, until Mr. Power made his ae ‘ 
appearance on the London stage. ee 
Although we differ from him, in some degree, with regard to his 
representations of Irish gentlemen, we do not hesitate to say that 
we consider Mr. Power decidedly one of the best actors of the pre- 
sent day. In most delineations, whether on the canvas or the 
stage, some overcharging seems indispensable; indeed, without it, 
any attempt at the imitative arts generally lacks vivification. But 
Mr. Power does not require such aid; there is no straining, no cari- 
caturing in his pictures; he does not depart an inch from nature. 
You have the character that he designs to delineate, and that you || ble necessity of dunning them by letter ? 
pay your money to witness. He gives you every particle of fun, Swearing.—There are many classes of swearers, and we con- 
frolic and botheration of which his subject is susceptible; but, in || stantly meet individuals belonging to each of them—from the 
doing so, he never violates a single rule of propriety or taste; he thoughtless sprig of fashionable notoriety, who drawls out his 
never perpetrates an improbability. Actors are very frequently || oaths against his acquaintances, to the malignant hack-driver, 


























SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1833. 


I~ There are still upon our books, we are sorry to say, a few 
subscribers and three or four agents who have not yet cancelled our 
claims against them for the present volume. Will they be kind 
enough to remit the amount due, without putting us to the disagreea- 





tempted to impair the verisimilitude of the representation, when they 
can easily raise a laugh from the audience: those laughs often cost 
the actor a good deal—they cost him his reputation, if he is prodigal 
ofthem. But Mr. Power excites laughter at less expense ; for, to cf- 
fect it, he never commits any of those depredations of which infe- 
rior actors are guilty. No man, with a soul, and with muscles even 
of the hardest iron, can resist Mr. Power in this behalf, unless he 
carries about him an abracadabra, or some other charm against 
laughter, with which we verily opine certain people sometimes pro- 
vide themselves. 

Of all Mr. Power's representations, we coneider his Paddy O’Raf- 





who curses his jaded horses, and the half-seas-over sailor, who 
only maledicts his eyes and himself. Swift has an inimitable 
piece of satire, entitled the ‘‘ Swearer’s Bank,” wherein he gravely 
proposes, in order to relieve the national distresses, that each 
oath be taxed a Shilling; and goes on to compute the probable 
revenue arising from such a source, taking into consideration the 
number of the population of Great Britain, and the number of oaths 
per diem to be allowed to each individual. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing correct information as to the number sworn was to be obviated 
by making each church dignitary, warden and communicant a com- 
mittee of vigilance, ex officio, besides having a centra) board, with 


to observe, that the late phenomenon, so much talked about, and so 
little understood, portended nothing more nor less than a numerous 
and splendid accession to the subscription list of the Mirror, and that 
such fore-runners had always preceded such an occurrence. The 
fiery serpent, to be sure, might have a different allusion; but as that 
was soon exploded, there could be no doubt that some rival estab- 
lishment was about to breathe forth its last dying groan! As to the 
ghosts ’squealing about the streets, we Gothamites had become so 
habituated to the fact, that it ceases tobe a phenomenon! The old 














sybil called us impious and there the matter ended. 
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nian toy to the war is gone, In the ranks of death youll find ane, fa-ther’s sword he has gird-ed on, And his wild harp slung be - hind him. 


* Land of song!” said the war - rior bard, “ Tho? all the world be - trays thee, One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, One faith-ful harp shall praise thee.” 
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Illustrations of Mythology and Ancient History. 
NUMBER TWO. 4 





JENEAS, THE TROJAN PRiINcE.— This celebrated personage was said 
to be the son of Venus, although his father was a Trojan by the 
name of Anchises. During the ten years’ siege of Troy by the 
Greeks, AEneas behaved with great valour in defence of his courtry ; 
and when the city was finally taken and in flames, he carried away 
upon his shoulders his aged father, and the statues of his household 
gods, leading in his hand his son Asceanius, and leaving his wife to 
follow behind. He afterwards equipped a fleet of twenty ships, in 
which he embarked, with the fugitives from Troy, in search of a new 
country. After a seven years’ cruise, they finally landed in Italy, 
and founded the Italian nation. His filial piety has rendered him 
more celebrated than even his martial achievements. 

‘“* More valour, mix’d with greater piety, 

Than was in him, the world could ne’er descry ; 
Who on his shoulders, with triumphant joy, 
Bore his old father from the flames of Troy.” 

Moral—Filial affection and duty are evidences of a great mind. 

ARACHNE’S NEEDLE-worK.—The fair Arachne, a female of Colo- 
phon, was the daughter of Idmon, a dyer. She challenged Minerva 
to a trial of skill with the needle, and represented on her work the 
amours of Jupiter with Europa, Antiope, Leda, Asteria, Dane, Alc- 
mena, &c. But though her piece was perfect and masterly, she 
was defeated by Minerva, and hanged herself in despair, and 
changed into a spider by the goddess. It is probable that she still 
continues her favourite vocation of making curious webs. Let our 
fair votaries of the needle be careful how they challenge goddesses 
to a trial of skill. 

“To whom Minerva gave a fatal doom, 

For her contending at the skilful loom, 

The nymphs of Tmolus oft their vines forsook, 

The sweet Pactolian nymphs their streams, to look 
On her rare work, nor more delight in viewing 

The done (done with such grace) than when adoing.” 
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The minstrel fell! but the foeman’s chain 
Could not his soul under 3} 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder 3 
And ** No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
= songs were made for the pure and free, 
They all never sound in slavery.” 





| Arcus, THE WATCHFUL.—As this celebrated personage had an hun- | 


| 
dred eyes, of which only two were ever asleep at one time, Juno 
commissioned him to watch Io, with whom Jupiter was enamoured. 
The vigilance of Argus being somewhat annoying to Jupiter, he | 
eaused him to be slain by Mercury, who first lulled all his eyes to 
sleep with the sound of his lyre. After this Juno put his eyes on | 
the tail of her favourite bird, the peacock, where they can be seen to | 
this day. Such is the brief history of Argus, of whom the poet says, | 
———_——“ Io’s jealous guard, 
Whose hundred eyes his head’s large cireuit starr’d ; 
Whereof, at once, by turns, two only slept, | 
The others watch’d, and still their stations kept.” 
APOLLO, Gop or music.—This deity is generally represented with | 
a lyre or a bow in his hand, and a quiver of arrows suspended at | 
his back. He was worshipped as the god of medicine, music, poe- | 
try and the fine arts, and was supposed to be the son of Jupiter and 
Latona, born in the floating island of Delos. The chaste Diana 
was his sister, and the fable probably alludes to the sun and moon. 
The poets have called him the “laureat god,” the “ unshorn deity,” | 
the Delian god; the Lycian, Delphian, Clarian, Leucadian deity. | 
Also, the “ master of the Delphian oracle,” the president of verse, &c. | 
‘* By whose instinctive rays are seen | 
What is, what shall be, or hath ever been, 
Immortal verse from his invention springs, 
And how to strike the well-concording strings.” 








MY FIRST GIFT. 


’T was not with flatt’ring words,| She put her hand in mine, 
Nor jewels rich and rare, And blushing hid her face, } 
I won the gentle girl, Gently upon my arm, 
My lot in life to share. With confidence and grace. . 


Their worth I’ve proved too oft, | That simple action spoke 

In days that now are past, All that I wish’d to know; 
They won me kindness first, I felt she was my own 

And bitter wo at last. Henceforth, “for weal cr wo.” 


So, firm in manly truth, And she has plenty now, 
Without disguise or art, Of all that gold can bring, 

I told her all my love, But my’first gift to her 
And offer’d her my heart. Was our own wedding-ring. 











ON PARTING. 


Farewell, sweet girl! one sad farewell, 
Soon must I quit this shore ; 

For one where friends and kindred dwell, 
Where we shall meet no more. 


Thy heaving breast, that deep-drawn sigh, 
cdiaien an inward grief; 
While tears suffuse thy bright blue eye, 


To give thee, love, relief. 


Though whispering tongues should fill thine ear, 
Oh! heed not what they say; 

But let thy bosom breathe a prayer, 
For me when far away. 


Soon must I reach that peaceful isle, 
Beyond the azure main ; . ; 
Where eyes will shine and lips will smile, 

To greet me home again. 


But e’en amidst that kindred band, 
In hours of mirth and gl 
My thoughts will be in this dear land, 
y heart, sweet girl, with thee. 


Though ’tween us rolls the raging sea, 
With heaven’s expanse above, 

Still, stili will memory cling to thee, 
My first and only love. 








NEW CONUNDRUME. 
Why is a faithless pilot like a judge who decides controversies ? 
Because he is an HARBOUR TRAITOR—(arbitrator.) 
Why is an agriculturist like the lever which turns a vessel’s 
rudder ?— Because he is a TILLER. 
Why is a dandy sportsman, whose game is the feathered tribe, 
inferior to a chimney-sweep ?— Because he is a FOWLER man. 
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